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COMMENT ON THE WEEK 


“Curbs on Conscription.” The title is Hanson Baldwin’s, 
whose New York Times column on February 27 gave a 
deserved boost to Representative Joseph W. Martin’s resolu- 
tion for worldwide abolition of military conscription. Hear- 
ings on the Martin Resolution are being held in the House 
Military Affairs Committee as we go to press. The intent of 
the resolution is to put the United States on record in sup- 
port of the international abolition of conscription. Hanson 
Baldwin argues that conscription cannot possibly be inter- 
preted as a constructive measure, philosophically, economi- 
cally or politically. The only justification for it in this coun- 
try, he says, would be the military security of the nation. 
But in our geographical position, our “live” frontiers are not 
on land, but in the air and at sea. Conscripted armies would 
hamper rather than help the defense of these frontiers. This 
and the international argument—lessening of international 
tensions and suspicions—offer strong support to Mr. Martin’s 
resolution. It is not only the right answer according to the 
ideals of the United Nations, but it is the necessary requisite 
for a calm discussion in the United States of our future 
defense program. 


India. The latest British mission to India, like so much the 
English have been doing lately, is in the great tradition of 
the West—the tradition of venturing the impossible, in- 
different to the odds as well as to the fact that yesterday 
the battle was reported lost. The members of the mission— 
Lord Pethick-Lawrence, Secretary of State for India; Sir 
Stafford Cripps, President of the Board of Trade; and A. V. 
Alexander, First Lord of the Admiralty—hope to reach an 
agreement with the major Indian parties on a Constitution 
for a free India. An embarrassing background to discussion 
will be the doleful history of ruthless conquest, of forced 
exploitation, and of “muddling through.” A more embar- 
rassing foreground is provided by an impending famine, 
actual mutinies and rioting, and over all the shadow, the 
too palpable shadow, of Soviet opportunism. Across the table 
the embattled missioners will face representatives of: 1) 
the Moslem League, led by Mohamed Ali Jinnah, which 
claims, dubiously, that it can rally 90 million Moslems to 
support a threat that violence will follow any decision that 
does not recognize Pakistan, an independent Moslem state; 
2) the Congress Party, overwhelmingly Hindu, led by Mo- 
handas Gandhi and Pandit Nehru, demanding a popular 
government of recognized independence as a necessary pre- 
lude to discussion, and rejecting under threat of violence the 
dismemberment of India by Pakistan; 3) leaders of other 
groups which have made impressive gains by cutting across 
older party lines in the name of democratic equality and 
security for all; 4) the Indian princes, eager, as always, to 
protect their special treaty rights. The only element of union 
in India is supplied by the cry that today rises ominously 
out of all Asia: the foreigner must go. 


Boys Town, Bombay. That is the hope of Frank Mascare- 
nhas, young Indian industrialist, who is over here studying 
Father Flanagan’s Boys Town in Nebraska. Mr. Mascarenhas 
is young, but has proved his ability, coming up the hard way 
from a $15-a-month job in the railway shops. He has already 
purchased 350 acres near Bombay, and expects to have room 
for 650 boys there. The Boys Town movies have made the 
idea well known in India, and there should be no lack of 
applicants. An enthusiastic proponent of the Boys Town 


idea ever since he heard of it from a priest in India, Mr. 
Mascarenhas dreams of other Boys Towns in his native India, 
in China, and in any nation where there is need—and where 
is there not such a need? Eventually he sees an international 
boys’ convention and tournament in Nebraska, with boys 
from every country in the world taking part. There can be 
few better ways of fostering a true understanding between 
the nations of the world than that proposed by the young 
industrialist from Bombay. 


Houses for Veterans. Speaking at the convention of the 
National Association of Home Builders in Chicago last week, 
John D. Small, head of Civilian Production Administration, 
informed the builders that CPA intends to cooperate to the 
fullest extent with the Truman-Wyatt emergency plan for 
2,700,000 new low-cost housing units (AMERICA, February 
23, p. 555). Despite objections of some builders, plans are 
being made for stringent rationing of construction materials 
sO as to prevent diversion into non-residential projects or 
high-cost residences. The Government’s building program, 
inviting new blood and ideas in the building industry and 
calling for homes at prices ordinary people can pay, is run- 
ning into stiff opposition from industry members. Joseph 
Meyeroff of Baltimore, treasurer of the Home Builders, in- 
sists that in his city a home cannot be properly constructed 
for less than $7,500. Hence, he says, the price ceiling must 
be $10,000. How home prices can be brought in line with 
income is evidently the industry’s biggest problem. Thor- 
ough rejuvenation and modernization of the industry is 
evidently called for. The Government has tried to effect 
these without crushing private initiative. It remains to be 
seen whether the home builders will recede from the tradition 
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of houses at prices which relatively few can afford to pay. 
We should like to see this change effected with as little 
governmental intervention as possible. To date, the builders 
and the building trades have not shown themselves very 
eager for the needed self-reform. If the present course is 
persisted in, the industry will probably fail to provide suffi- 
cient homes for returning veterans and will thus indicate its 
inability, as at present constituted, to achieve the goal of 
decent homes for all our families. 


Civil Rights in Hawaii. On February 25 Federal District 
Judge Delbert E. Metzger won a two-and-a-half-years’ fight 
in support of the principle that when the civil courts are 
open and operating, civilians should not be tried by a mili- 
tary court—even in Hawaii under a state of martial law. 
In August, 1943, Lieut. Gen. Robert C. Richardson, Jr., 
Commanding General of the Central Pacific area, defied 
Judge Metzger’s writ of habeas corpus; the judge replied 
with a $5,000 fine for contempt of court; the Commanding 
General threatened to arrest the judge. Two and a half years 
later the Supreme Court of the United States upheld Judge 
Metzger. Congress, said Justice Black for the Court, in 
permitting the establishment of martial law in Hawaii, “had 
in mind and did not wish to exceed the boundaries between 
military and civilian power . . . which had become part of 
our political philosophy and institutions.” What was true 
of Hawaii, was even truer, we should say, of the Pacific 
Coast of the United States. This decision raises the hope 
that, given a case, the Court might reverse itself on the im- 
prisonment without trial or charge of Americans of Japanese 
descent. We should not forget that the Nisei decision still, 
in the words of Justice Jackson, “lies about, like a loaded 
weapon, ready for the hand of any authority that can bring 
forth a plausible claim to an urgent need.” 


Rural Institute under College Auspices. Catholic insti- 
tutions of higher learning frequently maintain a revealing 
silence on matters rural and agricultural (AMERICA, March 
2, p. 566). In many the closest approach to the soil is made 
when urban-minded students are introduced to the Georgics 
of Virgil. Recently one Catholic college took steps to break 
with this short-sighted tradition. A rural institute of two- 
weeks duration has been planned and carried out by Saint 
Ambrose College, Davenport, Iowa. The Bishop of Daven- 
port, Most Rev. Ralph L. Hayes, gave his whole-hearted 
support to the project. Those enrolled include rural youths 
from various counties throughout the diocese and a number 
of rural pastors. Cooperating in the lecture program can be 
found Faculty members of the college and of Iowa State 
College. Differentiating this institute from others conducted 
in the past for Sisters or seminarians is its more solid aca- 
demic basis and direct appeal to rural youth. As far as we 
know, it is the first institute of its kind conducted by a 
Catholic college in the United States. The response received 
indicates both need and appreciation. 
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Farewell, Hollywood! Thus Edgar Dale, writing in the 
January News Letter of the Bureau of Educational Research 
of Ohio State University. The time has come, he thinks, 
speaking as an advocate of the “non-theatrical” film (educa- 
tional, documentary, etc.) to “quit kidding ourselves that 
Hollywood is going to do something for us.” Hollywood 
should be left to “continue making what it is best fitted to 
make—the film of relaxation, of entertainment, of escapism, 
of glamor.” Those who are interested in “the film as a seri- 
ous medium of communication” should go forward on their 
own, to make their own films and build up their own out- 
lets in churches, schools, unions, granges, service clubs and 
the like. The “divorce from Hollywood,” says Mr. Dale, “‘is 
not the result of pique, nor is it something that can be 
patched up. No reconciliation is possible. The diversity of 
interests is too great. . . .” Bosley Crowther, writing in the 
New York Times for February 24, is equally convinced that 
the “non-theatrical” film must strike out for itself, especially 
in the matter of outlets: “. . . the ‘documentary movement’ 
will lose out if it means to depend for its outlets on the 
regular theatre.” The opinions of Mr. Dale and Mr. Crowther 
might be regarded as a kind of practical confirmation of 
Father Charles Keenan’s contention in last week’s AMERICA 
(“Censors and Movies,” p. 576) that the Hollywood set-up 
is by its very nature unsuited to promoting the discussion 
of serious—which are often controversial—topics. 


Individualism—What Is It? In his address on February 
24, at the opening of the United Jewish Appeal to raise 
$100 million for war victims, Bernard M. Baruch proved an 
eloquent defender of private charity to the afflicted. He also 
said some wise things about the mental state of persecuted 
European Jews. It might be asked, though, how wise he was 
in proposing “individualism” as the logical defense against 
“statism.” The query is all the more pertinent inasmuch as 
on the same day Eric Johnston also took pains to emphasize 
“individualism” in a noteworthy article on profit-sharing 
in the New York Times Magazine. Said Mr. Baruch: “Today 
we face a great political and philosophical issue—statism 
versus individualism.” And Mr. Johnston: 


Aggressive ambition on the part of the individual is the 
lifeblood of capitalism. The more of it we can churn 
into action, the better for us. The two systems of capi- 
talism and socialism will compete throughout the world 
for the minds of men. 


Both these leaders in the socio-economic field evidently have 
the same fear, namely, that the individual will be buried in 
the vault of a totalitarian state. Both of them manifest a 
flair for antithesis, a habit also possessed by followers of 
Marx. In their conviction that Communism and totalitarian- 
ism are wrong, Messrs. Baruch and Johnston are sure that 
“individualism” (in Mr. Johnston’s view it is a rugged, “bet- 
ting” type of individualism) is right. Yet reflection should 
show us the very serious danger inherent in the false dilemma 
of “either individualism or collectivism.” By overlooking the 
social responsibilities of the individual, in the fight against 
totalitarianism, we betray the Christian social position just 
as badly as if we forget the individual in our emphasis on 
society’s rights. 


Lent and Relief. If the worthwhileness of UNRRA was 
ever in doubt, a recent report of that organization’s medical 
authorities goes a long way toward dissipating any skepti- 
cism. Despite hunger and exposure, the record shows, Europe 
will escape pestilence during the rest of this crucial winter. 
The battle against disease, the authorities say, has passed its 











crest; diphtheria, typhus, small-pox are all under control; 
even that dread disease, influenza, which claimed some 22 
million lives after World War I, has appeared only in mild 
forms. True, the Army Medical Corps gets some of the credit 
for this almost miraculous control of pestilence and plague 
amid a population that was horribly ripe for it; but it has 
been largely UNRRA’s labors that have reined in this one 
of the Four Horsemen. But in the face of this major 
triumph, it is good to remind ourselves, as Lent comes, that 
our personal sacrifices are still called for if Europe, and par- 
ticularly its children, are not merely to succeed in warding 
off pestilence, but are to grow strong. Cardinal Stritch, ap- 
pealing from Rome to the N.C.W.C., has highlighted this 


necessity in proclaiming a campaign to be conducted during 


Lent in all Catholic churches in the country. He has laid 
special emphasis on the fact that children in the parochial 
schools be brought to participate in the drive. Timing of 
the campaign to coincide with the beginning of Lent gives 
a deeper motive for that season’s sacrifices. Mr. Truman, 
in inviting Mr. Herbert Hoover and twelve other leaders 
to a White House conference on the world food problem, 
has further brought the motif of sacrifice to the fore. The 
Government, he states, cannot alone solve the problem 
“without an aggressive voluntary program on the part 
of private citizens to reduce food consumption in this coun- 
try.” Anxious observers have feared such statements will 
cause a new hoarding wave. It is hoped that the spirit of 
Lent will forestall Catholics from any such selfishness. 





WASHINGTON FRONT 


WITH THE RETURN of the American delegates to the 
first meeting of UNO in London, Washington is beginning 
to think that now at last it is making a start in understand- 
ing the Russian enigma. Longer meditation over Stalin’s 
pre-election speech on February 9 has confirmed this im- 
pression and added to recent information. - 

For one thing, the old debate as to whether Russia is 
doing what she does merely for security, or is embarked on 
a vast program of expansion is over. She is doing both. Her 
original idea that she is not safe unless she is surrounded by 
a ring of friendly states leads by an irresistible logic to a 
feeling that that ring of states is not safe unless it in turn 
is surrounded by still other friendly states, and so on ad 
infinitum. 

Another thing that became clearer after Stalin’s speech 
was that he still looks on Marxism as merely a means to a 
higher end—Russia’s greatness—and no longer as an end in 
itself. His whole emphasis, repeated over and over again, 
was on the Soviet form of government, namely a peculiarly 
Russian system of a hierarchy of committees, called soviets, 
ascending by degrees to the Supreme Soviet, for which the 
recent elections were held. It was the Soviet system, not 
Communism, to which he gave all the credit for the victory 
over Germany. 

Also, it did not go unnoticed that Stalin did not promise 
his people food, clothing and housing, but blood, sweat and 
tears—an army second to none, and also a big navy, whose 
bases no doubt, would be in the Kuriles, right across our 
lifeline in the Pacific, and in the Dodecanese or perhaps 
Cyrenaica, across Britain’s lifeline. He served notice on the 
world that it has fifteen years before all this will be realized 
fully; but nobody forgot that all the other five-year plans 
that were drawn up in the past were always completed ahead 
of schedule. 

The first and immediate effect of all this will be on the 
Atomic Energy bill. The emphasis will tend to be once more 
on atomic bombs, not atomic energy for peacetime purposes, 
and so: 1) the Army will have more to say than Senator 
McMahon was inclined to allow it, and 2) the secrecy pro- 
visions will be strengthened. Peacetime conscription may be 
resurrected also. 

What the effects on our foreign policy will be is not so 
clear, except that there will be changes there, too, and maybe 
quickly. The rumor around Washington that Russia may 
move in a matter of weeks, and end up at Gibraltar, is 
merely symptomatic of changes in the air. The rule from 
now on will be still to give Russia what she wants, but also 
to match her step by step. Witrrm Parsons 


UNDERSCORINGS 


ON FEBRUARY 21, by a vote of 275 to 101, the House 
passed and sent to the Senate the National School Lunch 
Bill (H.R. 3370), authorizing an annual Federal-aid expen- 
diture of $50 million. Title II of the bill, however, was 
eliminated. It called for an additional appropriation of $15 
million (to be allotted to public schools only) for programs 
of dietary instruction and for the purchase of lunchroom 
equipment. Under terms of the bill as passed by the House, 
children in non-public schools can share in all benefits of 
the program if their school asks to participate. 

P Rt. Rev. Msgr. Albert Gregory Meyer, Rector of St. 
Francis Seminary, Milwaukee, has been named Bishop of 
Superior, Wis. He succeeds Bishop William P. O’Connor, 
recently transferred to the new Diocese of Madison, Wis. 
PA new diocesan weekly, the North Country Catholic, 
serving the Diocese of Ogdensburg, N. Y., made its first 
appearance on March 3. 

> Msgr. Frederick G. Hochwalt, director of the Education 
Department of N.C.W.C., and Roy J. Deferrari, Secretary 
General of the Catholic University, are among the group of 
American educators chosen to advise General MacArthur on 
the reorganization of the Japanese educational system. The 
group is spending about a month in Japan. 

> A number of recent gifts to establish scholarships in Cath- 
olic colleges and universities may serve to relieve as well as 
call attention to this most urgent need of Catholic higher 
education. The scholarship aid which Catholic colleges give 
—and it is considerable in its total amount—is still pitiably 
inadequate to meet the needs of the thousands of our high- 
school graduates who simply cannot pay the costs of a 
Catholic college education. 

> The first and largest donors of scholarships in the past 
year were the Knights of Columbus, who set aside a trust 
fund of a million dollars “to provide a higher education in 
Catholic colleges for the sons and daughters of Knights who 
sacrificed their lives in the late World War.” Alumni of 
Notre Dame have made possible the James A. Burns Memo- 
rial Scholarships, fifteen in number, for freshmen students. 
And portions of the munificent Peter C. Reilly and Martin 
J. Gillen endowments for research will be available at Notre 
Dame for scholarships. Several new scholarships announced 
by Boston College are founded on substantial endowments, 
notably the Patrick J. McHugh, S.J. scholarships for vet- 
erans or their sons. And in St. Louis last December, a former 
public-school teacher, Miss Mary F. Calnane, made St. Louis 
University the beneficiary of the bulk of her estate “to pro- 
vide scholarships for deserving students.” These examples 


are eminently imitable! A. P. F. 
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EIRE LOOKS AT UNO 
ROBERT A. GRAHAM 


WEEKS OF LOOKING DOWN from the press gallery 
upon the delegates to the United Nations General Assembly 
leave you with fixed mental images of the various distin- 
guished and not-so-distinguished diplomats. But sooner or 
later your mind takes a turn, in obedience to some psycho- 
logical law, and you find yourself thinking about those 
states which are not represented on the Assembly floor below 
you. The delegates at UNO are from countries which have 
been at war with the Axis. But where are the neutrals? 
What is to be their part in the new international order, and 
what do they think about UNO? 

Switzerland is keenly anxious to join the United Nations, 
provided it can retain its cherished neutrality. Sweden has 
discussed the question of membership in its Parliament but 
seems to have reached no decision. Portugal has not said a 
word. Spain will never be admitted, according to a resolution 
of the current Assembly, as long as “the present regime” is 
in power. Vatican City is in no hurry to join and may even 
make it plain that it feels it is not expedient to join. 

There remains Ireland, probably the most conspicuous 
neutral of the war. What were the Irish thinking about the 
business going on at London? Would they join soon? Was 
their wartime neutrality sign of a determination to remain 
aloof from the problems and sufferings that will face the 
postwar world? 

The following lines are merely jottings taken down after 
a too-hurried trip to Eire and Northern Ireland. The pur- 
pose of these few days of absence from the United Nations 
was to get official and semi-official attitudes on questions 
related to the London gathering. This is not a general report 
on Eire. 

Eamon de Valera, the Taoiseach, or Prime Minister, has 
never made himself inaccessible to journalists. Nor did I find 
that he made any exception in my case. Quite the contrary. 
But, unfortunately for the journalist, Mr. De Valera has 
never allowed himself to be quoted, since the beginning of 
the war. He has reserved his public statements to himself. 
Many of these, like his famous reply to Churchill, have been 
masterpieces. I can easily imagine that many a correspondent 
has wished he could get the exclusive rights on a De Valera 
statement. But they, like myself, had to send back general 
pieces which, however authentic, lacked the punch that only 
a straight De Valera statement could have. 

Eire is in no hurry to join the United Nations. This does 
not come from any dislike of the principles of international 
organization. In a speech delivered on May 20, 1945, while 
the San Francisco Conference was under way, Mr. De Valera 
said: “We in the past have given full adherence to these 
principles and were one of the most loyal members of the 
old League of Nations. So we are prepared to become a loyal 
member of any new league that may be formed for collec- 
tive security, if it promises to be an effective instrument 
for peace and accords all nations a fundamental equality of 
right.” 

The record of Irish participation in the League of Nations 
is sufficiently clear to leave no doubt that this statement of 
the Taoiseach is not just a formula to cover up a basic lack 
of sympathy for the idea of organized cooperation among 
nations. But it is a different matter when it comes to the 
actual question that I put to the political leaders I met in 
Dublin: Does Eire intend to join the United Nations? The 
general attitude currently adopted by the Irish government 
is one of watchful waiting. From its viewpoint there is no 
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existing reason that compels immediate application for mem. 
bership. 

First of all, the Irish are not sure that they will be wel. 
come. They point to the fact that the United Nations has 
yet to issue a general appeal to the neutrals, or to give any 
formal or informal indication that new members are sought, 
In the Emerald Isle they feel that the United Nations should 
make its character more fully known than is discernible at 
present. In a certain sense they feel that it is not they but 
the United Nations who are on trial before the bar of world 
opinion. Since the beginnings of the new organization were 
deliberately limited to those who had declared war on the 
Axis, they feel that the burden of making it work does not 
rest with the few neutrals who were thus indirectly ex- 


cluded. 
REGIONAL DEFENSE PROBLEM 


There are some very particular questions that the Irish 
would like to see answered before they undertake the obliga- 
tions of membership. For instance, they cast a very dubious 
eye indeed on the program of “regional defense” which forms 
a key part of the enforcement provisions of the Charter, 
By the terms of this document, all members obligate them- 
selves to provide “forces, facilities and other assistance” to 
the Security Council in the execution of its decisions. For 
Eire it is very clear what those “facilities” would mean, 
They are the ports and bases which they had consistently 
denied to the warring United Nations, even under the sever- 
est kind of moral and material pressure. The importance of 
such ports and bases to Britain has been so clearly empha- 
sized that the Irish take it as a matter of course that a pro- 
gram of “regional defense” would include such facilities, 
Now, while the Irish could not consistently refuse such 
contributions to an international organization of which they 
are a member, they don’t want to be included in a military 
scheme which is basically designed for the defense of Great 
Britain. This would be a reversal of the stand they took dur- 
ing the war. Until the partition issue is settled to their sat- 
isfaction, the Irish seem to think that they have more to 
lose than they would stand to gain from joining the United 
Nations. 


Looxinc Back ON NEUTRALITY 


The visitor from a country that has been a belligerent is 
naturally curious to discover whether the Irish have any 
regrets for maintaining their neutrality during the war. | 
asked a number of people that question. The answers I got 
were emphatic. If anything, the Irish feel they have saved 
themselves from contamination by keeping out of a con- 
flict that ended with many moral compromises. I was told 
again and again that this neutrality was not something im- 
posed from on top but sprang up from below, from the 
popular demand. Any public leader who sponsored another 
policy was courting political disaster. The six parties in the 
two general elections of 1943 and 1944 were unanimous on 
this point. The Fianna Fail, Fine Gael, Labour, National 
Labour, Clann Na Talmhan and the Independents each 
alleged that it was their program that had made neutrality 
possible. De Valera’s supporters delight at this point to re- 
mind you that Cosgrave was compelled on July 17, 1941, to 
repudiate the suggestion of the then vice president of Fine 
Gael, J. M. Dillon, that perhaps Eire should enter the wat. 
That the vice president of the opposition party had to resign 
after such a statement is given as dramatic evidence that 
neutrality was not a creation of De Valera’s stubbornness, 
American and British newspapers to the contrary notwith- 
standing. 














Eire’s attitude toward the necessities of human beings in 
stricken Europe is a better way of judging Irish neutrality. 
A Christian country cannot allege political reasons for not 
practising Christian charity. Nor fortunately do the inhabi- 
tants of the twenty-six counties attempt to confound politi- 
cal neutrality with indifference to human suffering. In an- 
swer to my questions on this score I was assured that Eire 
was in fact rationing itself to provide subsistence to dis- 
tressed European countries. And I was reminded that all dur- 
ing the war Eire was having a great struggle to keep alive. 
The small Irish merchant marine suffered losses to the extent 
of twenty ships, sixteen through belligerent action, in which 
138 lives were lost. To escape the charge of indifference to 
human suffering Eire could easily allege that richer, more 
populous, countries should undertake the task rather than 
a nation that had been itself under very limited rations for 
six years. 

CONTRIBUTIONS TO RELIEF 

Eire does not belong to UNRRA. Her charitable efforts 
have been her own and are being carried on without inter- 
national publicity. But officials at Government Building, 
Dublin, like to point out that whereas UNRRA asks its 
members to contribute only one per cent of the national 
income, Eire has done better. Eire’s annual income is ap- 
proximately £250,000,000—about one billion dollars. She 
has already contributed £3,000,000 to war relief. An account 
of actual recent purchases was circulated in the Dail on 
January 31. This covered shipments costing $665,216 to 
France, $713,612 to Belgium, $917,372 to Italy, $1,531,376 
to the Netherlands. Additional shipments costing $935,348 
were made to the International Red Cross for Albania, Aus- 
tria, Germany, Hungary, Poland and Yugoslavia. The items 
thus sent abroad were Eire’s best products. They were such 
foodstuffs as bacon, cheese, creamery butter, condensed and 
dried milk, sugar, baby food, and commodities such as 
blankets, gloves, socks, knitted undergarments and yarn. 
Cattle and horses were also shipped abroad. And Eire rations 
all these products of her own farms and factories. Ireland is 
not a rich or even fertile country. The population statistics 
for 1943 released in January this year show a total popula- 
tion in the twenty-six counties of only 2,949,713. With 
some signs of annoyance mixed with pride they tell you that 
many of these are still serving in the British forces. What- 
ever the world may think of them there is no one ashamed 
in Ireland today. If you don’t count Partition (and that’s 
not counting a lot) about the only thing they complain 
about is the shortage of tea, half an ounce per week per 
person. For an Irishman that is an outrage. 

The efforts of Eire to do its share in relieving human 
needs arising as the aftermath of war, and its pre-war record 
as an active member of the League of Nations, leave no 
doubt that the people are aware of their international respon- 
sibilities. But her present political leaders entertain doubts 
about the basic structure of the United Nations. One official 
told me he was in favor of an organization without privi- 
leged Powers which are beyond the law by reason of veto 
rights. I asked him what he thought about the principle of 
absolute sovereignty and would Eire be willing to give up 
its sovereignty. His answer to this question was that he did 
not care to emphasize the word sovereignty but that he did 
believe that no nation in the world, big or small, should 
have the right to do as it pleases. When a nation insists on 
such a right for itself it automatically gives the same right 
to all other nations. Whatever might be said about sover- 
eignty, Eire does not believe that any country has a right to 
do as it pleases. 


Mindful of the fact that Eire is overwhelmingly Catholic, 
I asked a prominent leader of the Fianna Fail party, which 
has 76 seats in the Dail, whether he did not think that his 
government should join the United Nations at once for the 
reason that it would thus be in a position to add its voice 
on behalf of Christian principles. His answer was that no 
doubt even a small nation, by eloquently invoking the prin- 
ciples of justice, could powerfully affect the course of an 
international assembly. As for Eire, other considerations 
enter in. First of all, she would have to become a member, 
and that under circumstances that were honorable and in 
harmony with her national aspirations. But when I pressed 
him on the duty of Catholics to take part in such interna- 
tional gatherings, he replied: “That is true, but Catholics in 
the United States are in a different position from Catholics 
in Eire, as the United States is in a different position from 
Eire itself. Your country can do more than raise its voice. 
You can do more than talk. You can effect good decisions 
and prevent bad ones.” I would assume from this statement 
that he did not think Catholics abroad need take their cue 
from what Ireland does and thinks in the matter of the 
United Nations. 

Some American journalists to whom I spoke upon my 
return to London and UNO recalled that De Valera had 
imposed a rigid censorship during the war. “No wonder the 
Irish didn’t go to war against the Nazis. They never knew 
about Belsen or Buchenwald. De Valera wouldn’t let them 
know.” That is what they told me. To that statement I am 
not attempting an answer. The accused can defend them- 
selves. But whatever the answer, it will be forthcoming 
without bitterness or rancor. Eire’s leaders respect America 
and seek her friendship. They look to the United States to 
provide the world the Christian leadership the world needs. 
That may seem strange to hear coming out of Holy Ireland, 
but that is what was said to me. 


WHITHER THE 
RUSSIAN REVOLUTION? 


WALDEMAR GURIAN 


THE PRESENT cannot be understood without the past; 
the Soviet Union of today can be understood only if we see 
it as a result of the various forces released by the Russian 
Revolution of 1917. It is misleading to consider exclusively 
the official Soviet interpretation of Russian affairs; for the 
rulers of the USSR are interested in concealing some of the 
real trends that determine the development of their regime. 
The Communistic interpretation of the USSR is often a 
mythology which may be useful for propaganda purposes, 
but which does not correspond to real facts. 

In February, 1917, the Tsarist Regime and its authority 
collapsed in Russia. The Provisional Government of Lvow 
and Kerensky, with its various liberal and socialistic groups, 
was unable, in spite of all its well meant reforms, to create a 
new center of authority. Anarchy spread; Petrograd, the 
capital, full of deserters and undisciplined armed men, was 
a symbol of the disintegration of the Russian Empire and its 
military-bureaucratic machinery. Complicated political 
maneuvers, attempted coups d’état, unintelligible Cabinet 
crises followed each other, until in October, 1917, a Putsch 
by Lenin and his Bolshevik Party established the first Soviet 
government. 

Lenin came into power and was able to maintain and 
expand it with the help of a comparatively small following, 
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because he was regarded as the symbol and representative of 
all anarchic movements. He was against the continuation of 
the imperialistic war; he was against the unity of the multi- 
national empire and promised to all nationalities the right of 
unlimited self-determination; he was against existing prop- 
erty relations, and seemed to fulfil the hopes of the peasants 
who were longing for more land. Lenin triumphed over all 
his adversaries, the liberal and socialistic groups as well as 
the conservative-monarchical-nationalist, because he knew 
how to utilize the popular identification of revolution with 
anarchy. He was not hampered by fear of bloodshed and 
social disorders, as were the moderate politicians who post- 
poned agrarian reforms and believed that Russia had to win 
the war before the new constitution could be elaborated. 
Lenin appeared as the man who gave to the masses the op- 
portunity of revenging themselves on all the exploiters and 
oppressors who had subjected them for decades and centuries. 
This ruthless anarchy, submerging the whole vast country, 
barbaric and cruel, stopping before nothing, was the most 
important abettor of the rising communistic regime. The 
official ideology justified this use of primitive destructive 
forces as a means of breaking down the old political ma- 
chinery. 
DrEAM OF WoRLD REVOLUTION 


But this anarchical wave, combined with utopian an- 
nouncements and experiments, was accompanied by the 
organization of a new power. The various organs of the 
“dictatorship of the proletariat” exercised by the Communist 
Party remained and were continuously improved after the 
passions of destruction and revenge had subsided. This was 
justified as necessary to prevent the return of the old order 
of privileged classes, represented by the White Armies and 
their supporters. The enthusiasm of the Bolshevik leaders 
and the politically conscious members of Lenin’s party was 
maintained by a belief in the historic significance of the 
October Revolution for the world. In Russia was begun the 
task of realizing Socialism. The Soviet regime was pictured 
as only a forerunner of a universal socialistic order. 

But Lenin, and Stalin after him, waited in vain for the 
world revolution. Stalin’s formula, “Socialism in one coun- 
try,” helped to adapt the ideology to the real conditions. 
The control of the industrial sector had been introduced by 
Lenin, in 1918. Under Stalin the peasants and their economy 
became a part of the state machinery. Destruction of tradi- 
tional institutions resulted in the creation of a new state 
machinery embracing everything and acting without re- 
straint. This development resulted also in the abandoning of 
opposition to the Russian imperial past. The right of separa- 
tion for the various nationalities was maintained in theory, 
but its practical exercise was made impossible. In 1939 be- 
gan the period in which territories lost after 1917 were 
reincorporated into the USSR. 

This all-powerful state whose ideology justifies the sup- 
pression of all liberties has abandoned the utopian claims 
made in the beginning. This it has done in order to avoid 
unnecessary frictions, to adapt itself to common-sense de- 
mands, and particularly to increase its power. Koestler, who 
criticizes the USRR from the point of view of a believer in 
Socialism, points out in his book, The Yogi and the Com- 
missar, how inheritance, abolished in 1918, has been re- 
established; how the Orthodox Church is utilized as a na- 
tional Church; how the family is protected, motherhood 
favored, etc.—all, of course, only for considerations of 
power. Modernistic art is forgotten; old-fashioned sentimen- 
talism and patriotism are favored; Socialism has become the 
justification of a militarism that controls technology, eco- 
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nomics, education. The Soviet Union today consciously con. 
tinues the traditions of the builders of the earlier Russian 
Empire. 


THE OMNIPOTENT STATE 


The Russian Revolution, therefore, has resulted in a tre. 
mendous strengthening and concentration of political power, 
In comparison with the totalitarian Frankenstein of Stalin’; 
state, the authoritarian regimes of the most energetic Tsars— 
such as Nicholas I—appear almost harmless and humane, 
The purges of the Communist Party—so impressively de. 
scribed by Barmine in his memoirs, published in France in 
1939 and in America in 1945—can be compared only with 
methods used by Ivan the Terrible in his attempt to break 
the power of the ruling Boyars. 

With an extreme brutality and disregard for human life 
the industrialization of Russia has been organized. Not the 
wishes of the consumers but the demands of the planners 
mattered. The control of all phases of life has continuously 
increased; the purges (1936-38) have demonstrated that the 
ruling Party is under the same control as all other groups 
and institutions. Terror and continuous pressure—nobody is 
secure—correct inefficiencies and urge men on to intensive 
efforts after periods of relaxation. A thoroughgoing simpli- 
fication of life has taken place in order to make everything 
manageable. Society and all its groups are regarded as a 
machine with parts which can be replaced or thrown away, 
according to technical requirements. 


New RuLinc C ass 


But it would be wrong to overlook the fact that the 
Russian Revolution has not only resulted in creating the 
Leviathan of the twentieth century; this Leviathan has 
destroyed the old ruling classes and replaced them by new 
ones—which are not yet closed (as I believe, in opposition to 
some observers of Russian affairs). Typical of this develop- 
ment is the social background of the new Marshals, who 
have risen from the ranks. The brutality and primitive 
character of the Soviet regime are due precisely to the fact 
that self-made men, accustomed to disregard human life and 
public discussion, are its leaders; the purges wiped out the 
possibility of a stabilization of groups composed of old 
Bolsheviks and respected, untouchable Party members. The 
new managers, generals, etc., are extremely insecure; the 
military commanders at the beginning of World War Il 
have, with few exceptions, vanished. This has prevented, at 
least up to the present, the formation of an hereditary social 
caste. These self-made men are satisfied with the official 
terminology because they are not interested in long discus- 
sions, but in action. And, after all, they grew up among a 
people who in public have heard only this terminology. Their 
nationalism is somewhat different from the old Tsarist na- 
tionalism. Though Stalin emphasizes lately the particular 
merits of the Great Russians in winning the war, this na- 
tionalism is a Soviet nationalism; Russia is seen as a Eurasian 
empire, and the spread of Communism is regarded merely as 
a problem of Russian foreign policy. Gone is the Bolshevik 
springtime of 1918, when even Lenin believed that Russia 
would not play the first role in the coming World Revolu- 
tion. 

Industrialization at the cost of incredible human sacri- 
fices, and the rise to power of new men who regard all prob- 
lems of society merely as matters of power and technology— 
does that exhaust the meaning of the Russian Revolution? 
The USSR today casts its shadow upon the world, not only 
as a consequence of its conquests and its increased powef, 
but also as a result of the fear that disillusionment after the 
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Allied victory may be exploited by the Communistic parties 
and fellow-traveler organizations. But I think that the dan- 
ger of the USSR is the consequence, not of Russian activity 
alone, but of the possible passivity and incapacity of her 

in victory. Russia’s impetus will decrease outside 
the orbit of the Russian Empire. After all, subways exist not 
only in Moscow, as Red soldiers in Berlin are bound to dis- 
cover. There is the necessity of giving some rest to the 
peoples of the vast Eurasian empire. And there are ques- 
tions which cannot be suppressed forever. Industrialization 
and cynically interpreted communistic slogans cannot satisfy 
those who have again discovered Russian traditions—even if 
this discovery was organized for reasons of propaganda and 
power politics. 

THe New IMPERIALISM 


Ruthless efficiency (at least at the top) with complete 
disregard for liberty and tradition have replaced in Stalin’s 
regime the limited efficiency with some regard for liberty 
and tradition which existed under the Tsars. I doubt that a 
transformation of the regime on the initiative of the leading 
groups is possible. They are accustomed to a world which 
can be manipulated. But the same trends which forced the 
regime to abandon utopian elements will continue. An at- 
tempt to start a -revival of Communism would result only 
in the strengthening of these trends. A Russian imperialism 
using the alleged success of Socialism in Russia as a propa- 
ganda weapon is today the real danger. On the other hand, 
it will be in the long run impossible to continue the com- 
plete isolation of Russia. Russian expansion itself will pre- 
vent that. And there are and will be tensions behind the 
scenes among the ruling group. I mention only Ukrainian 
Nationalism. 

Those who are disappointed in the USSR because they 
accuse it of having betrayed true Socialism, accuse it of 
having forgotten liberty. They are right. Using anarchy, its 
fathers created the Leviathan of the twentieth century. 
Stalin only perfected what Lenin started. His very Socialist 
Utopia—based on the belief that men and society can be 
made perfect by economic and political measures—became 
the basis of Soviet totalitarianism. And this totalitarianism 
has adapted the Utopia to itself. 


WHAT OF THE FUTURE? 


But can it last without Utopia? Can the present situation, 
in which socialistic, imperialistic and nationalistic elements 
are mixed, really last? Or will primitive power politics, ac- 
cepting some traditions out of pure expediency, bring about 
a realization that man and social groups have inalienable 
rights—and not only on the paper of the Stalin constitu- 
tion? A new home for the Russian Empire has been built by 
the Russian Revolution; new men have replaced old, ex- 
hausted men as leaders; but there is not enough depth to 
the foundations of the house. That cannot be hidden by 
maintaining a terminology which was used by Lenin but 
which is today usable only after the most cynical reinter- 
pretation. I do not think the soul of the peoples of the 
USSR can be satisfied by Stalinistic formulas and restate- 
ments of Marxism and Leninism. Christianity has survived 
in Russia. Will it become a living force, shaping the public 
conscience? The Russian Revolution has maintained and 
transformed the Russian Empire. But the ideology of the 
ruling party has become obsolete and is used only to justify 
the unlimited claims of the government over body and soul. 
I do not know what the future will bring—but I am sure 
that the Communist ideology cannot remain the last word 


in the USSR. 





THE CHURCH 


AND THE WORLD 
JOHN LaFARGE 


ON FEBRUARY 20 Pope Pius XII addressed tne assembled 
College of Cardinals—new and old—and told them some of 
the things which are now the matter with the world. 

If you or I, or any other ordinary person, had spoken 
publicly under all the provocation that Moscow’s furious 
attacks have made for the Holy Father, I don’t think we 
could easily have avoided replying in irony and bitterness to 
all those fantastic, moth-eaten, trumped-up accusations. 
Most of them sounded as if they had been culled from the 
files of Tsarist Russia’s quondam Procurator of the Holy 
Synod, C. P. Pobyedonostsev, of bigoted memory. 

But the Pope, though he talked with great vigor and 
energy, was not bitter; he was not ironical; he called no 
names. He did not need to, since the simple truths he had 
to tell carried more weight than all the rhetoric that passion 
could call forth. 

“Our words,” he said in preface, “have provided the 
Faithful with a new motive for consolation and encourage- 
ment; to the others—we speak of honest people, not those 
who are slaves of the ‘father of lies’-—they have given 
matter for serious reflection.” 

Pope Pius made perfectly plain his intense distress over 
one of the most inhuman effects of a totalitarian regime: 
the forced repatriation of displaced persons. He frankly 
denounced the “expatriation, or those deportations by which 
governments or the dire force of circumstances snatch popu- 
lations from their lands and homes . . . the permanent, or at 
least protracted, separation by force of married couples, 
fathers and sons, brothers, relatives and friends. . . .” No 
so-called claims of national allegiance can “justify the re- 
patriation of men against their will and the refusal of the 
right of asylum in regard to those who, for grave reasons, 
wish to fix their residences elsewhere.” 

At the same time he wished to clear himself of any charges 
of prejudice, passion or intolerance. Speaking again before 
the College of Cardinals, on February 25, he obgerved: 

On no occasion have I wished to say a single unjust 

word, or fail in our duty to reprove all iniquities, all 

acts deserving reprobation, avoiding, nevertheless, even 
if the facts justified it, this or that expression which 
might have caused more harm than good, especially to 
innocent people bowing under the iron rule of the op- 
pressor. .. . We have refrained, despite certain tenden- 
tious influences, from expressing either by word or pen 

a single indication of approval or encouragement in 

favor of the war taken up against Russia in 1941. 

But the tone of sorrow and protest which the Pope expressed 
on February 20, in speaking of the deported persons, gave 
way through most of that discourse to a very different accent: 
that of tremendous confidence in the truth, when it could 
be presented in all its fulness and beauty—the truth, that is 
to say, of the Church’s real mission toward the rehabilitation 
and pacification of human society. 

Throughout the long history of the Church, every false 
charge that is made against her presents an opportunity for 
new and unexpected revelations of the truth. The Soviets 
accuse the Church of political domination. Pope Pius had 
his reply at hand, which was to point out the contrast be- 
tween her appeal to the human heart and her respect for the 
inner spiritual sanctuary of men’s minds and wills, as con- 
trasted with the tyrannical sway of modern imperialism. It 








is not the idea of the Church, the Pope explains, “‘to include 

and somehow embrace, as in a gigantic world empire, all 

human society. Such a concept of the Church as an earthly 

empire and of world domination is fundamentally false.” 
#ler study is to form man, to model and perfect in him 
che Divine image. Her work is done in the depth of 
each man’s heart, but has its effects, extending through- 
out his life, in all his activities. Through man thus 
formed the Church prepares for human society a basis 
on which it can rest securely. 

Modern imperialism, on the contrary, goes in just 
the opposite direction. It does not seek out man as such, 
but the material things and forces to which it subjects 
man; that is why it carries in it germs which endanger 
the very foundations of human intercourse. 


The Church, however, is the great agent of human unity, a 
thought to which the Pope, in a great variety of aspects, 
ever and anon recurs. She contributes to that unity by giv- 
ing cohesion and balance to human society, preventing it 
from growing into a gigantic, centralized organism. She 
holds men together with “the bond of friendship.” 

The Church builds up world unity by upholding the 
“sacred principle of equality and parity among men.” The 
brilliant functions in Rome, with Cardinals drawn from 
nineteen countries and six continents, dramatized the idea of 
the Church’s “supra-national” character, which the Pope 
is determined to see graven clearly upon the modern mind. 
For only a supra-national Church can cope with world ide- 
ologies. Neverthless, he explains, this supra-nationalism is 
not something grandiosely imposed from above, like mere 
citizenship in a vast empire. If we look for the “real sense 
and practical influence of the supra-national character of 
the Church,” we find it in a quite different area: in the equal 
dignity which she confirms in all her children, from what- 


ever race or origin they may derive. This “real sense” he 


thus magnificently sums up: 


Men formed thus, men established in their inviolable 
integrity as images of God, men proud of their personal 
dignity and of their healthy freedom, men justly jeal- 
ous of their equality with their fellows in all that 
touches the most essential bases of man’s dignity, men 
firmly attached to their land and traditions—men, in 
a word, ¢haracterized by this fourfold element: this is 
what gives to human society its solid foundation and 
obtains for it security, equilibrium, normal development 
in space and time. 
And the Pope means these words literally for all men; that 
is what “supra-national” itself means. They apply to the 
Negro share-cropper in Alabama, or the migrant farm 
worker in South Jersey, quite as much as to the solid citizen 
who pays his income-tax and occupies the adjoining pew. 
“All sons of the Church in intimate brotherhood take part 
in it, from all corners of the universe.” 
Two “master pillars” have been shoved off base, says Pius 
XII, in the troubled society of today: the family and the 
state. Each of these organisms is perfect in its own way, 


that is to say, is completely and self-sufficiently adapted to 


“fulfil their respective roles: the family as the source and 
school of life, the state as guardian of the law.” 

What is the result of this dislocation? The family has seen 
the decline of its vital and educative power, and the state, 
on its side, is on the point of abdicating its mission of 
defender of the law to transform itself into that leviathan 


of the Old Testament, which dominates everything because 


it wants to draw almost everything to itself. 
The consequence of all this is that the Church “must 


today, as never before, live her mission”; she cannot “cut 
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herself off, inert,” and her laity are in the front line of the 
Church’s life. “They are the Church,” he bluntly tells the 
Cardinals. United with the Divine Victim, whose sacrifice 
is daily renewed in the Holy Mass, let us all work for the 
restoration of those values, of home and country, which are 
threatened or destroyed. 

The two Allocutions open up a wide perspective. It wil] 
take courageous men and women to walk to the high goal 
they propose. 


AMERICANS AND FRANCE 


ANDRE MESSAGER 


AN “OSTRICH POLICY” is always a bad policy. The best 
remedy for an evil is a positive diagnosis. Now, at the present 
moment there is a certain bad feeling between France and 
America; or rather—and this distinction will help us to put 
our finger on the true source of the difficulty—between 
Frenchmen and Americans. 

One thing, however, should not be forgotten: there is ; 
strong bond of sympathy between France and the United 
States. That bond is still there, and is stronger than ever, 

Moreover, while it is undeniable that the French have 
suffered horribly from the war, that suffering has not been 
so great as to blind them to the clearly evident. And for the 
French it is evident that America was the major factor in 
their victory and liberation. They saw with their own eye 
the thousands of American planes which filled the skies of 
France, bent on destruction of the German war machine 
They saw the innumerable multitudes of tanks, trucks and 
guns which America poured onto the coasts of France in 
June, 1944, to smash the might of the enemy. They saw 
the millions of America’s sons who came to do battle on the 
soil of France. Everywhere the advancing armies of America 
were enthusiastically welcomed by the women of France. 
They recognized in the American troops companions in arms 
of their husbands and sons who had been fighting on th 
far-flung battle-fronts of the world for five years, or who 
had been waiting behind barbed wire for liberation. 

These, and many other such things, are not forgotten in 
France, and never will be forgotten. But since every pictur 
has its shadows, let us consider the shadows of this picture. 


MEN AND CIRCUMSTANCES 


While the combat units continued their eastward advance 
into Germany, the supply services were set up in France, is 
the winter of 1944. It takes both combatants and services 
to make an army, and both contributed efficaciously to tk 
final victory; but the spirit of the rearguard is not the sam 
as that of the front line. I know from personal experienc 
that my optimism was not the same when I found myself 
in a comfortable café on the Champs-Elysées as when I ws 
under a German bombardment on the plains of Alsace. 

The American service units, then, were set up in Franc 
They had the best houses, and these were well heated. Th 
soldiers were fed with the maternal and farseeing generosity 
characteristic of the American army. Their clothing w# 
new and comfortable; they were well shod. The GI couli 
spend his leisure hours agreeably, without care, without 
needs. He invaded the cafés, the cinemas, the music halk 
the night spots; and, it may be added, the French gitl 
profited largely by his openhandedness. 

Is it so strange that storekeepers or proprietors of bars « 
music halls should have made these easygoing, relatively 
wealthy clients pay a stiff price; especially clients as fre 
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with money as they were with food and clothing? Person- 
ally I think it would have been rather hard to withstand 
what might be called a professional temptation. 

While the GI’s continued to live a comparatively easy life 
in Paris and the larger cities, life for the French remained 
hard, very hard. A fourth winter without heat. A fourth 
winter on 93/4, ounces of bread a day—and the French 
usually eat lots of bread; on 834 ounces of sugar a month; 
on 3% ounces of meat a week (i.e. in theory; in practice it 
meant once in two weeks). No chocolate or milk for the 
children. No cloth to be had anywhere. Interminable waiting 
in queues; as often as not, with nothing to show for it in 
the end. And, above all, the constant gnawing anxiety about 
sons, husbands, brothers, friends still in prisoner-of-war 
camps in Germany, in concentration camps, in the forced 
labor battalions. 

Furthermore, it is impossible to ignore the profound dif- 
ferences of psychology and of methods of personal approach 
that exist between the French and the Americans. 


MEETING FRANCE IN THE HOME 


Few Americans can realize what all that really means. 
Full understanding of it came only to those who made more 
intimate contacts with the French—contacts which, it 
seemed to me, were by no means disagreeable to the Ameri- 
cans. I know, for example, that my brother-in-law, a rail- 
road engineer, got the idea, in September, 1944, of inviting 
to his home some American Staff officers with whom he 
happened to be working. These officers soon became regular 
visitors, and their numbers increased; not, certainly, for the 
pleasures of the table, for the table, alas, remained meager 
and jejune. I met them on the occasion of the baptism of 
my sister’s youngest daughter; one of them was the god- 
father. In this French home they seemed to have found a 
congenial atmosphere. Moreover, during the past year or so, 
several young ladies of my acquaintance have married Amer- 
ican officers. I may remark in passing on the excellent taste 
displayed by these Americans. Their brides were not lacking 
in either looks or intelligence; and I fear that the French 
swains will not be easily consoled. These Americans showed 
no hesitation in thus associating themselves with France; for 
in their pretty brides they brought a bit of France to 
America. 

But the average GI knew little of the real France. It was 
hardly his fault. Where could he learn it? Along the boule- 
vards, from the girls he met there? He might have learned 
it had he been able to enter some French home, to sit by the 
empty fireplace and hear the tragic, often heroic, yet always 
simple story of the family. But the families of France were 
for the most part too poor to show their traditional hospi- 
tality. 

In a word, two peoples existed side by side in France: the 
one well-off and bursting with health; the other poor, weak, 
crushed by moral and physical suffering. It was inevitable 
that the rich should misunderstand the poor, more or less; 
it was inevitable that the poor should envy the rich, even 
though they tried to keep down this ignoble feeling. 

There is another point. Only a few French divisions could 
take part in the invasion. They represented only a small part 
of the Allied armies. France was liberated by the Americans 
and the English. The English left few troops in France; the 
Americans were everywhere in great numbers. By force of 
circumstances, by the very necessity of war, Americans had 
to control many French activities, especially transportation. 
This, in wartime, is practically a military operation. And 
even though they knew that the occupation was by friendly 


troops, by allies for the good of the Alligd cause, French 
military pride could not but be hurt. The absence in this war 
of a strong and numerous French army worthy of its past 
traditions weighed heavily on the soul of the people. 


PrRINTs OF CENTURIES 


One thing must not be forgotten; not all of France is 
destroyed. What is visible, indeed, is old, is worn, is a 
shambles, is devoid of all comfort; and that is all that most 
Americans see. The French would like to cry out to them 
in exasperation, that France is not America; that what makes 
France is, first and foremost, its soul, its spirit. The Sorbonne 
and the University of Paris are old; they have endured for 
centuries; but we hold by them because they are the symbol 
and the witnesses of the intellectual and scientific progress 
of France. The lecture halls are gloomy; but students do not 
come there in search of comfortable quarters; they come 
seeking for intellectual light and truth. Ste. Germaine is a 
tangle of old houses in old streets; but we hold by them 
because they still pulse with the humanistic Christian renais- 
sance. The Louvre has little in common with Rockefeller 
Center; but we hold by it because it is the soul of France 
singing in stone, a song in which architecture vies with 
poetry. And when one of the innumerable cars which carry 
American soldiers about Paris for a few hours’ sightseeing 
halts before Notre Dame, the French are irritated to see that 
only three or four leave the car to see the interior, and that 
scarcely anyone seems to have sufficient curiosity to become 
acquainted with the Cathedral or the “Ile de la Cité” across 
the Pont de Sully. That is what shocks the French. It is 
not that the Americans prefer their own land, with its own 
rhythm of life; but that their allies and friends should leave 
France without ever having seen its true countenance. 

A key to all this misunderstanding may be found in 
two facts which are not generally thought of, but which 
should not be underestimated. The first is that soldiers, from 
whatever nation they come, are poor ambassadors. They are 
uprooted from the natural habitat which promotes the 
flowering of their best qualities; they reflect their own coun- 
try only imperfectly; they are not themselves. Secondly, 
France is like a convalescent. It is not wise to engage a con- 
valescent in long conversations, nor will he show up well in 
them; he is tired and nervous. It is my hope that the Ameri- 
cans who have visited my country in her sickness and con- 
valescence will return when she is completely cured, to pass 
at least a long week-end there; so many things could then be 
straightened out. 





WHO’S WHO 


Dr. WALDEMAR GuRIAN is Editor of the Review of Pol- 
itics, Notre Dame, Indiana, and author of several 
authoritative works, in German and English, on Rus- 
sian Bolshevism and Nazism. 


ANDRE MESSAGER is the pen name of a French visitor who 
has completed several years of service as a Captain in 
the French Army, under General LeClerc. 


Rev. Luxe M. Cramp1, O.F.M., Curate at Saint Raphael’s 
Church, New York City, i is head of the Italian Depart- 
ment at Cardinal Hayes High School. Father Ciampi 
was born in Cambridge, Mass., and was ordained at 
Weston College, Weston, Mass. 


Joun Cociey was Editor of the Catholic Worker in 
Chicago before service in the armed forces, and also 
head of the Saint Joseph House of Hospitality in 
Chicago. 
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RELIGIOUS COOPERATION 


FOR TWO GENERATIONS Catholics have stood almost 
alone in putting into practice their conviction that educa- 
tion must not be separated from religion. Often they have 
had to come to legal blows in defense of this conviction, 
notably in the case of the Oregon School Law which sought 
to require all children between the ages of eight and sixteen 
to attend tax-supported “public schools.” But at all times 
they have had to pay an iniquitous penalty for acting on 
their conviction. A non-Catholic majority has compelled 
them to contribute their full share of taxes to the support 
of so-called public schools, and then, after passing compul- 
sory education laws, has told the Catholic minority either to 
send their children to these tax-supported schools (which 
their conscience forbids them to do) or to bear the full 
burden of building and keeping up their own schools. 

Historically, the mere suggestion that the Catholic Church 
was seeking even a negligible share of a State’s largess to 
education was enough to consolidate Protestants against it. 
How much of this Protestant opposition was based on be- 
lief in the validity of a purely secular education and how 
much on sheer anti-Catholicism, need not be argued here. 
The important fact is that Protestant leadership has grad- 
ually shifted its position. 

In June, 1938, for instance, the Information Service of 
the Department of Research and Education of the Federal 
Council of Churches of Christ stated baldly that “the 
anomaly of a system of public schools which undertake to 
represent every significant aspect of contemporary culture 
. . . but which, at the same time, entirely avoid religion, is 
increasingly apparent.” About the same time, at a conference 
on elementary education, held at Teachers’ College, Columbia 
University, a panel discussion on the relation of religion to 
public education agreed that “the separation of education 
from religion . . . is altogether unsound.” 

More recently, Charles Clayton Morrison, editor of the 
Christian Century, made an unmistakable declaration on 
this subject. Only the other day, at “America’s Town Meet- 
ing of the Air,” he said that the public school 

delivers to society one generation after another with a 

thoroughly secularized mentality. Religion is taboo. 

Youth therefore makes the natural inference that re- 

ligion is not important, or only marginally so. Protes- 

tants have been consistently loyal to our public school 
system. The result is that both the general community 

and the church membership are religiously illiterate. . . . 

The church cannot adequately supplement or counter- 

act the secularizing effect of a systematic education that 

shuts religion out. 


In the middle of February, another Protestant leader, Dr. 
George A. Buttrick, pastor of the Madison Avenue Presby- 
terian Church in New York, suggested to the International 
Council of Religious Education, meeting in Columbus, Ohio, 
that the various Christian faiths might unite to adopt a 
doctrine which could be accepted by all, and then seek to 
have such a doctrine introduced in public schools. “If you 
cannot agree on such doctrine,” he added, “then each church 
should establish its own schools rather than subject children 
to secular education.” 

The point raised by Dr. Buttrick, of the possibility of 
arriving at a common denominator of “non-sectarian” doc- 
trine which could be taught in tax-supported schools, is a 
favorite compromise with Protestants who are concerned 
over the secularization of society but don’t want to face its 
full implications in regard to education. But it is not an 
acceptable compromise. Least-common-denominator religion, 
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it should be clear to Jews and Protestants as it is to Cath- 
olics, would not be religion at all. If our non-Catholic 
brethren are really in earnest and sincere, let them say what 
a Protestant leader did say, that the Catholic Church is right 
on the issue of religion in education. Then let them cooperate 
with Catholics, as Canadian Protestants have done, in claim- 
ing a just share of taxes for religious education—Protestant, 
Jewish and Catholic. 


NEW WAGE-PRICE POLICY 


THREE WEEKS AGO the four-year struggle to escape the 
disaster of war-time inflation seemed definitely lost. Spear- 
headed by the National Association of Manufacturers, busi- 
ness was conducting an unblushing fight to sweep away 
price controls. In Congress the inflationary bloc gave new 
signs of its unrelenting hostility to OPA. Wall Street was 
burning with the same sort of speculative fever which pre- 
ceded the crash of 1929. Department-store sales boomed, 
breaking even last year’s records. Worst of all, the Admin- 
istration itself seemed to be wavering, and for a few anxious 
days it was touch and go whether the anti-inflationary 
forces, headed by the embattled Chester Bowles, would be 
liquidated or not. In the final analysis, it was the general 
public which encouraged President Truman to stand by his 
guns—the general public which is angry over hoarding of 
shirts and shorts and hose, which is bitter over black-market 
gouging, which has come to realize, belatedly, the necessity 
of OPA and the continued control of prices. 

It is unlikely that the Administration, having come to its 
decision the hard way, will now be budged by current blasts 
from the AFL, the CIO and the NAM. The spokesmen for 
labor and management are understandably opposed to con- 
tinued restrictions on collective bargaining. Organized labor 
has no more stomach for a ceiling on wages than industry 
has for controls over prices and, by inference, limitations on 
profits. What these gentlemen do not sufficiently appreciate 
is that collective bargaining, within the price limits deter- 
mined by the Government’s reconversion policy, has been 
tried and found wanting. We do not believe that President 
Truman enjoyed re-establishing the wartime Office of Eco- 
nomic Stabilization and giving it wide powers over wages. 
By his speed in removing wartime controls after V-J Day, 
he has amply proved his desire to turn the economic system 
back to labor and management as quickly as possible. He 
re-imposed checks on collective bargaining for the simple 
reason that he had to do so. 

Instead of berating President Truman, the leaders of labor 
and management would be well advised to retire for a few 
weeks to some secluded spot and there reflect on the necessity 
of self-discipline in a democratic society. 

Last August, the President announced that labor and 
management were free to make any adjustment in wages 
they desired, provided that such adjustment did not necessi- 
tate an increase in prices. This policy he liberalized by his 
Executive Order of October 30, which granted price relief 
in certain cases of justifiable increases in wages. Although 
many agreements were peacefully made in accordance with 
this policy, in too many cases labor and management failed 
to come to terms. The strikes which resulted have seriously 
impeded the whole reconversion program and added to al- 
ready dangerous inflationary pressures. 
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For this failure in collective bargaining, it seems to us 
that management is much more responsible than is labor. 
By choosing to oppose reasonable adjustments in wages, by 
attempting to torpedo the price-control program and hold- 
ing out for unlimited profits, some intransigent corporations 
succeeded only in subjecting all industry to continued Gov- 
ernment controls. For this lack of democratic self-discipline, 
both labor and management must now pay the price. 


SOVIET ANTI-SEMITISM? 


AN OLD QUESTION has recently arisen in a new form. 
The old questien is whether anti-Semitism is as foreign to 
the Soviet Government as the propagandists declare. 

This question arose as far back as the Conference of 
Evian, which dealt, before the second World War, with the 
disposition of Jewish refugees from the Hitler persecution. 
Since the conference explored every possible avenue for 
offering asylum to the refugees, the name of Russia inevi- 
tably arose. But the Soviet Government bluntly replied that 
no Jews from outside could seek refuge in Russia; and that 
attitude has remained unchanged. Yet during the war, even 
the Franco government allowed Jews refuge in Spain. 

Today, the question is more pertinent than ever, for never 
before has the refugee problem been more agonizingly acute. 
The Anglo-American Committee of Inquiry on Jewish Prob- 
lems, established to find some way out of the impasse, finds 
itself completely blocked by the Soviet attitude. 

To pursue this inquiry, the committee obviously needs to 
make contact with the persons to be helped. The opinions, 
according to the New York Times of February 20, of about 
70,000 Polish Jews and possibly 100,000 Jews in displaced 
persons camps in Germany and Czecho-Slovakia had been 
sampled. But there had been no contact, except through 
scattered refugees, with an estimated 565,000 Jews in the 
Balkans. Permission to visit Hungary and Rumania had been 
refused, and no reply yet received from Bulgaria. 

The situation a week later was no better. The committee’s 
British secretary, Harold Beeley, said the committee was 
unable to visit Hungary and Rumania, not because of op- 
position from the Governments of the two countries but 
because in both cases the Allied Control Councils refused 
permission. This means, adds the Times correspondent, that 
permission was, in fact, denied directly by the Soviet Gov- 
ernment. Arrival of delegations from Hungary and Rumania 
was delayed for similar reasons. 

If the Soviet Government wishes to convince the rest of 
the world that it is free from the taint of anti-Semitism, it 
is taking a peculiar course. The British are blamed by the 
Zionists for exploiting Arab nationalism, but Russia is show- 
ing quite as much interest in the six Arab states as Great 
Britain. Neither Mr. Litvinov nor Mr. Maisky, world-famous 
Soviet diplomats, were seen even in passing at the maiden 
sessions of the UNO. Their total disappearance gives rise to 
much speculation. But the stubborn Soviet refusal to permit 
contacts with the Balkan Jewish refugees arouses more than 
mere speculation. It means that these 565,000 people are 
being clamped tight in a territory where, as they frantically 
plead, the crudest anti-Semitism flourishes stronger than 
ever after the war. Does the Soviet Government, like Hitler, 
expect to see the “Jewish problem” solved by the Jews’ 
extinction? 


WORLD PROTESTANTISM 


THE WIDE PUBLICITY accorded by the secular press to 
the recent Papal Consistories has been called by the Christian 
Century “the latest manifestation of the servile liaison exist- 
ing in this country between the Roman Church and the 
organs of publicity.” Actually, it might more simply and 
truthfully be termed a testimony to the secular-press con- 
sciousness of dramatic values, especially when the thing 
dramatized is a worldwide unity existent in a divided world. 
At all events, there is among Protestants some feeling of 
disadvantage because of the small publicity given to the 
simultaneous meeting in Geneva of the Provisional Com- 
mittee of the World Council of Churches. (As a matter of 
fact, the secular press was barred from this meeting. And, 
if it had been admitted, it probably would have been bored, 
precisely because it is secular.) 

Either in Rome or in Geneva, the secular press is no good 
gauge of religious significance, which is not a thing that can 
be photographed. The Geneva meeting was significant; and 
it should not be passed over. 

Behind the meeting lay the whole history of the so-called 
“ecumenical movement,” which is a juncture of three move- 
ments—“Life and Work,” and “Faith and Order,” together 
with the international Protestant missionary movement. Like 
any “movement,” ecumenism is rather more a direction than 
a substantial thing. But it has “moved” through a series of 
important conferences—Stockholm, Lausanne, Oxford, Edin- 
burgh, Madras—to the project of establishing a World 
Council of Churches. In its present reality, this Council is 
still a very precarious and provisional sort of organization— 
actually, an organizing committee. Nor has it yet been 
proved that it can ever be more than a loose framework in 
which the divided Protestant churches may carry on theo- 
logical discussion and practical collaboration in the affairs of 
the temporal order. However, in its “idea,” this Council 
would be the visible expression of worldwide fellowship 
among Protestants, and between Protestants and those East- 
ern Orthodox churches which have accepted modernist views. 
Membership in the Council is open to “all Christian bodies 
throughout the world which accept our Lord Jesus Christ 
as God and Saviour” (a formula, incidentally, which some 
Protestant adherents of ecumenism do not regard as a good 
basis for ecumenism). Up to the present, some ninety 
churches in some twenty-one countries have applied for 
membership. 

The Geneva meeting took some significant decisions. It 
announced that a general Assembly will convene in 1948 to 
establish the World Council on a permanent basis. It ap- 
proved the setting up of an ecumenical center for the train- 
ing of lay people who will engage in interchurch activity 
in the social field. It also formed a Commission on Inter- 
national Relations, which will seek “‘to stimulate the churches 
of all nations to a more vigorous expression of the demands 
of the Christian conscience in relation to the political poli- 
cies of governments.” Finally, it issued an excellent state- 
ment on certain contemporary issues—the postwar transfers 
of populations, the “confused and inconsistent” policies of 
the Allied Powers in Germany, the rights of political refu- 
gees, and anti-Semitism. This deserves hearty endorsement. 

The Geneva meeting revealed one predominant orientation 
—toward what may be called a more effective political 
Protestantism, using the term (as also the term “political 
Catholicism” should be used) in a favorable sense. What 
value the World Council will have toward religious unity 
remains to be seen. 
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LITERATURE AND ART 


EASY PICKINGS? ... 
LUKE M. CIAMPI 


IN A RECENT ARTICLE in the pages of AMERICA 
(November 24, 1945), entitled “Brotherhood of the Ex- 
tended Palm,” I sought by recounting some of my experi- 
ences with the professional panhandlers of New York to 
expose in simple fashion the problem which faces the priest 
on the streets and in the rectories of this metropolis. 

I said clearly that the priest is caught on the horns of a 
dilemma when approached by a person who appeals to his 
charity—whether to deny a deserving brother a merited alms 
by refusing all panhandlers alike or to bestow an alms on 
all who ask and thereby hasten some along the downward 
path. I concluded that the only workable solution would be 
to turn all such cases over to the charitable organizations 
that are better suited to investigate and dispose of them. 

Immediately I became the target of a number of “fan” 
letters, most of which characterized me as a hard-boiled ogre 
of selfishness, ill suited to wear the “loose, cool habit” of 
the Franciscan Order, key figure in a conspiracy between 
Franciscans and Jesuits to overthrow the age-old spirit of 
charity in the Catholic Church, one hardly to be recom- 
mended as a minister of the Gospel of Christ, a writer whose 
articles should be disavowed by AMERICA. One sincere critic 
visited me in person and accused me of being a protagonist 
for organized as against individual charity. 

The present article does not seek either to defend my stand 
or to answer those letters. I do want to point out here, 
though, that my position is not the official position of the 
Bishops and priests of the Catholic Church—as someone 
wanted to know. Nor did I write my original piece at the 
insistence of the AMERICA editors, who never had contact 
with me until I submitted my manuscript to them. 

The present article, therefore, poses the simple question: 
Are we in the name of Christian charity to be known to the 
professional brotherhood of panhandlers as easy pickings? If 
the answer is Yes, we need proceed no further. However, 
first it would be advisable to consider certain points. 

In speaking of the professional panhandler we are not 
dealing with the truly poor who stand in need of our charity. 
They, thank God, we always have with us, for they are 
specially blessed. We are treating of the professional pan- 
handler, who keeps his weather eye peeled for the soft 
touches that will provide him an easy—and immoral, because 
it is not according to right order—living. 

One effective treatment proposed by a correspondent is 
suggested by the example of Saint Peter, who said to the 
beggar at the gate of the temple: “Silver and gold I have 
none; but what I have, I give to thee. Arise and walk.” 
The correspondent feels that we as priests should try to deal 
with each panhandler as a lost soul whom we can save by 
our ministrations, without achieving quite so much as did 
Saint Peter. 

To restore the professional beggar to a life of virtue and 
usefulness is indeed a golden ideal bequeathed us by Jesus 
Christ. It is an ideal, unfortunately, which cannot be readily 
realized often enough, because it presupposes in its object at 
least a modicum of good will. If the professional had the 
necessary good will, he would tell the charitably disposed 
priest the true story of his need and ask for real aid—instead 
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of handing out a trumped-up line calculated to skin his 
victim of ten-cents’ or a quarter’s worth of the spurious 
comfort of bottled warmth. 

Not very long ago, I was called to the rectory office to 
interview a man of the streets. His teeth chattered with the 
bitter cold that his thin, ragged coat could not exclude. It was 
the old, old story. He did not want food. He did not ask for 
clothing. He had been robbed of $175 the previous night, he 
said. Wouldn’t I, for the love of Jesus Christ, lend him the 
mere trifle of two dollars to tide him over to the following 
evening, when he would return to repay me? Despite the 
obvious reek of alcohol I succumbed to his entreaty—for 
the love of Jesus Christ—after making him promise by 
everything he held sacred to come back to me the following 
evening, with or without the two dollars. I wanted to under- 
take his reclamation. 

He failed to put in an appearance the next evening or any 
other evening. About two weeks later, however, he accosted 
me again in the street, again seeking some ready change. The 
moment I reminded him of the failure to keep his promise 
he recognized his mistake in trying the same victim twice 
and quickly scuttled off to tackle a more likely prospect. He 
was lacking in that good will without which I could not 
help him in the only way in which I was bound in charity 
to help him. 

The same evening on which he first came to me, a young 
couple presented themselves in the office and asked for a bite 
to eat. Their story was simple and rang true. The young 
wife was pregnant and in need of nourishment. Shelter they 
already had through the good offices of a priest in an adjoin- 
ing parish. They did not ask for money. They wanted to eat. 
It was a distinct pleasure on that occasion to invite the 
couple into our kitchen, where the young wife whipped 
together a substantial supper out of whatever she could find 
in our icebox. The young husband almost cried with grati- 
tude when I slipped him a pack of cigarettes to top off the 
meal. There really is a difference between giving in charity 
and being taken for a sucker. 

Accordingly, I can see but one stand on the question. 
Individual charity is never to go by the board. We are all 
bound by that precious virtue, both individually and col- 
lectively. Our Divine Master Himself showed us the way. 
By the same token, however, there is no real reason why 
organized charities cannot continue to function without be- 
ing a detriment to personal, individual charity. 

If, then, a priest or any individual refers a needy case, of 
a professional panhandler, to a charitable organization—say 
the Saint Vincent de Paul Society—does he not perform 3 
personal act of charity? He places the truly needy person 
in a position to benefit from some really worthwhile help. 
Possibly he accomplishes a greater charity thereby than he 
would if he donated an alms to an unworthy recipient— 
unworthy with respect to the use made of the offering. 

For the priest to give to all indiscriminately, in the hope 
of so aiding at least a few truly needy brothers among 
all those who ask, is tantamount to making the end justify 
the means. For the priest to give to all indiscriminately 
is to avoid the real issue facing him. Our Lord, after all, 
at least indirectly, bade us to separate the chaff from the 
wheat—not to accord the same treatment to both. Must 
we continue to be made suckers of by the professional 
panhandler under the false plea of charity? I say No 
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OR PROUD “TARGETS”? 
JOHN COGLEY 


I WEAR NO ROMAN COLLAR, and hence am not the 
magnet for professional beggars that Father Luke Ciampi is; 
however, I feel as qualified as he to speak of the Brotherhood 
of the Extended Palm—an unflattering label, by the way, 
which once may well have been applied to the mendicant 
friars of his own Order. 

Prior to service in the Army, I spent four years at a House 
of Hospitality in Chicago. Life during those years was a 
constant procession of persons in need. The members of 
Father Ciampi’s brotherhood who crossed our path were 
neither small in number nor lacking in ingenuity. We knew 
dozens of every type of professional beggar so amusingly 
discussed by Father Ciampi. 

They ranged from bleary drunks who knew nothing but 
the slums all their lives to cultured, broken-down priests. 
There were the chronic alcoholics, the dope fiends, the men- 
tal incompetents, the glib sharpies, the victims of shock 
and tragedy, the cast-offs of industrialism, the nomads, the 
frightened kids first cast on their own, the crippled, the 
unemployables for whatever reason—and even a few fol- 
lowers of Saint Francis who had voluntarily embraced the 
harsh poverty of the jungle camps, the skid-roads and high- 
ways for love of Christ. Among these few was a Protestant 
minister who left the security of his church to wander from 
place to place with neither scrip nor staff, literally begging 
the bread that went into his mouth. 

We lived with these men. We ate together, slept together, 
worked together and even prayed together. If it is possible 
to get to know them, to plumb the depths of their povetry, 
we did. I don’t think we had any illusions about them, nor 
they about us. Four years of daily living cannot sustain an 
illusion. 

Many of the men we got to know were of the type that 
would stop Father Ciampi on the street. They were good and 
bad, saint and sinner, believers and scoffers and agnostics; 
but all of them had one thing in common: they were the 
poor ones of the earth, at least our earth—even the sharpest 
of the sharpies, even the ones with the dishonest faces. 

Their greatest poverty was not always a physical poverty, 
although that was great. The very circumstances, whether it 
be drink or dope or a mental disorder or what-have-you, that 
put a man in a House of Hospitality or put him in the posi- 
tion of begging from a begging friar on a street-corner are 
of the essence of poverty. It is this fact that Father Ciampi 
seemed to overlook. He seemed to classify the Brotherhood 
of the Extended Palm as at least 99 per cent unworthy of 
the charity of priests and recommended that the clergy be 
not fooled or moved by their stories. They do not expect 
priests to be fooled by their stories, and no one but a simple- 
ton would be. That we, priests and laity alike, are not moved 
by their very presence is so much the worse for us. 

The poverty that will provoke a man to humiliate him- 
self by bare-faced lies and the patronizing smiles of strangers 
on the street for, at most, a twenty-five-cent piece, is more 
pitiful than any lack of new shoes or cool change of clothing 
to slip into at the end of a day. 

The man who invented an elaborate fiction and brazenly 
acted it out in a priest’s home after midnight in the hopes 
of walking away with a ten-dollar bill, was certainly urgent- 
ly in need of something: either the ten dollars or under- 
standing or sympathy or medical attention. Whatever it was, 
it wasn’t answered by an angry gleam in the eye or the 
intention of booting him down the stairs. 


You may be sure that the man who asked to have money 
for a bed and then finally confessed that he wanted it for a 
drink had no bed-money. If he had, it would have gone for 
drink before he met the good Father. The poverty that puts 
drink before a bed or even food, though it may not satisfy 
Elsie Dinsmore’s requirements, is poverty at its harshest. This 
man got the quarter, incidentally, even though the priest 
knew it was going for liquor. He humiliated himself and 
flattered the priest by admitting his mendacity. Then he was 
rewarded for his honesty like a child. The puerile fabrications 
(which the beggars know their benefactors don’t believe) are 
a device to save them from the humiliation of spelling out 
their own degradation. For a drink this man was willing to 
deprive himself of even that pitiful privacy. 

There are perhaps times when a drink is the best gift one 
man can give another. People who are not and have never 
been alcoholics cannot understand the agony of thirst. I 
know it second-hand, for I have seen men sell the shoes from 
their feet and the coat from their back in blizzard weather; 
I have seen proud men grovel and weak men grow strong to 
satisfy the fiery agony within them. It is mainly the lack 
of understanding by others that makes the skid-road alco- 
holic’s life the tragedy it is. 

It is not for me to tell the clergy if and when and what 
they should give to the beggars on the street. If a man has 
some better solution to the problems of the skid-road than 
the gift-coin (which is obviously inadequate) or a better 
answer to the problem of alcoholism and degradation than 
the kindly word and the understanding heart and perhaps 
even the casual coin, then I am all for him—but that answer 
is not: “Go, be thou fed,” even at the nearest social agency, 
or “Beat it, I haven’t time for you today.” 

Father Ciampi says: “. . . it ill behooves us to waste this 
world’s goods on those whose only living problem is where 
the next drink is coming from.” A man who has been so 
stripped of life that his only living problem is where his 
next drink is coming from, is truly the very poorest of 
God’s poor. 

They are, it is true, the unworthy poor as judged by the 
nearest charitable organization. Few of our charity organ- 
izations have provided for the constant drunk or the hope- 
less dope-fiend or the man who is fogged by tragedy or 
beaten by life. If the organizations had all the answers, they 
would not have been calling us in desperation at our little 
House of Hospitality before closing at five o’clock: “We 
have a man here who has no place to sleep tonight and 
hasn’t eaten for two days, or is just getting over an attack 
of the DT’s, or has just been released from the county hos- 
pital and is still weak or something—but he doesn’t qualify 
under our regulations, or his papers haven’t been processed 
yet, or we are waiting for his birth certificate to arrive from 
Poughkeepsie.” Anyone who has any experience with pov- 
erty and organized charity knows the latter’s limitations. 

There will always be a place for personal charity among 
Christians just as there will always be the poor, worthy and 
unworthy, deserving and undeserving. The beggar is as much 
a part of Catholicism as the cathedral. Perhaps God has 
blessed us with the latter because we blessed Him in the 
former. 

Father Ciampi concludes: “It is difficult for us to adopt a 
hardened attitude, to deny a beggar an alms, but adopt it 
we must if we do not wish to continue being targets for 
every wheedler who happens to cast his bleary eyes upon our 
cloth.” 

The day the sight of that cloth is no longer a target for 
the “wheedler” will be a sad day for the Church and the 


world. 
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A Catholic Book Club selection . . . 


THE GREAT 
DIVORCE 


By C. S. Lewis 


Like his famous book, The Screwtape Letters, G. S. 
Lewis’s new book deals with the interesting sub- 
ject of Hell. With inimitable wit, underlaid by 
sincere religious conviction, he tells the expe- 
riences of a busload of ghosts who take a one- 
day excursion from Hell to the borders of Heaven. 

$1.50 


THE LANCE 
OF LONGINUS 


By Prince Hubertus zu Loewenstein 


The poignant story of a loyal Roman soldier, and 
the struggle in his soul as he watched the events 
of Easter week, and finally thrust his lance into 
Christ’s side as a last defense of the ancient 
Roman faith. $2.00 


ST. PAUL, APOSTLE 
AND MARTYR 


By Igino Giordani 


After twenty centuries the story of St. Paul is still 
of absorbing interest. This translation from the 
Italian recounts the adventures of the Great 
Apostle, his escape from hostile mobs, imprison- 
ment, false accusation, martyrdom. Above all, it 
recreates the character of Paul, the Great Apostle 
of Universality. $2.50 


WHOM THOU SEEKEST 


Anonymous 


A series of meditations upon God as the object 
of knowledge and love, characterized by an in- 
tensity of feeling and sincerity of expression found 
only im those whose search for God is an agonizing 
—but rewarding—experience. $2.00 


The MACMILLAN COMPANY 


60 Fifth Avenue, New York 11 
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OUT OF THIS WORLD 


STAR OF THE Unsorn. By Franz Werfel. The Viking 

Press $3 
IT IS A DISTASTEFUL TASK to have to castigate the 
final work of a great writer. The distastefulness has been 
further increased by the extravagant claims made by the 
publishers, who give the book “place alongside the giants of 
literature,” comparing it to Don Quixote and the Divine 
Comedy. Alas and alack, would that Werfel had so crowned 
his long list of fine and even great books, but in Star of the 
Unborn, despite his own estimate that it was by far his 
greatest achievement, he sadly erred, and the publishers do 
his reputation no favor in adding their silly exaggerations 
to his own critical misjudgment. 

For the stark fact is that this fantastic novel is a failure, 
and on many counts. It is a fantasy, and that type of litera- 
ture always walks the tightrope over the abyss of the ludic- 
rous. Werfel teeters and plunges headlong into that abyss 
time and again in this long and tedious attempt. First of 
all, there is no verisimilitude to give him balance. The fantas- 
tic framework of a book given and taken, an author must 
still make the characters that move in that setting credible 
and human, as Lewis does in his memorable Perelandra. 
Werfel does not succeed in this. Perhaps one reason is that 
he rather consistently falls into a note of buffoonery; per- 
haps another is that he protests endlessly that he is reporting 
the strange but unvarnished facts of the world he is rescued 
from Purgatory to visit. 

Or is it Purgatory? Or does he really believe in reincarna- 
tion? It is not clear in this tale of F.W., as he is called, who 
suddenly finds himself standing on the iron-gray sod of this 
same world we inhabit, but in the year 101,945. He has been 
summoned by an old twentieth-century friend of his to be 
present at the wedding celebrations of two of the young 
people of that “Astromental” age. It is quite a world that has 
evolved in those hundred-thousand years: economic prob- 
lems have all been solved; no one works, save the Worker, 
who is baker, butcher and candlestick-maker for all the 
earth’s inhabitants, producing exotic foods and drinks by 
manipulating cosmic rays; war is a thing of dim antiquity; 
gravitation is conquered; travel to the nearer planets is 
taught to mere youths—older travelers visit the outer tracts 
of space; mental telepathy is common; there are other mar- 
vels without number. 

But still in this utopian world there is evil. Young adven- 
turers who have a passion for collecting antique weapons of, 
say, the year 80,000, are impelled to use them against the 
people of the Jungles, primitives who live in houses like our 
own, have large families, actually sow and reap. A horrible 
war, the first for many millennia, breaks out. The road to the 
Wintergarden, where Astromental man gives himself volun- 
tarily up to retro-evolution to one cell, becomes thronged 
with applicants for death. 

Combating this far-distant paganism, the Catholic Church 
still exists. The only other institution, if we may call it so, to 
hold over from our times, is Judaism. These two are working 
in a strange dissonant harmony to keep spiritual values alive 
in a people who have, by mere passage of time, it seems, 
drawn farther and farther away from God, though the Bishop 
in the story remarks confusingly enough that they have also 
drawn closer to God, for the reason that time brings the end 
of the world closer. 

Werfel undoubtedly meant this work to be a profound 
treatise on the primacy of spiritual values, of the human 
will. But he here displays a disastrous lack of knowledge 
that was evident in his Between Earth and Heaven: his in- 
stincts about spiritual values in general, and Catholicism in 
particular, are true and even deep; the philosophical and 
theological reasons for those instincts are weak and con- 
fused. He could write movingly and masterfully about the 
Grace-inspired simplicity of Bernadette; he is on very thin 
ice when he referees the dispute, still going on in the “Astro- 
mental” age, as to the provability of God’s existence. 

Permeating all the confusion and what I can call only a 
lack of good taste in some of the quasi-comical and more 
bizarre episodes, is a note of really humble reverence toward 














God, the angels and, reminiscent of The Song of Bernadette, 
toward Our Lady. But this depth of feeling is by no means 
sufficient to counteract the confusion of thought, the lawless- 
ness of much of the fantasy, the incongruity of the love 
element that is introduced. The imaginative scope of the 
book is vast, but it is not a disciplined imagination. 
Werfel, it is only just to say, completed this book in a race 
against death. Had there been time for revision and recon- 
sideration, I doubt that he would have so misjudged its 
worth and importance. Harotp C. GARDINER 


CHARITY FOR ALL 


Tue Great Frienp, FrepertcK Ozanam. By A. P. 

Schimberg. The Bruce Publishing Co. $2.50. 

THE WELCOME ACCORDED this latest book of Albert 
Paul Schimberg will be somewhat akin to that which at- 
tended the arrival of the commemorative works on Newman 
last Fall. 1946 marks the centenary of the Society of Saint 
Vincent de Paul in the United States. In the minds of the 
Catholic public in general, therefore, and of the members of 
the Society in particular, Mr. Schimberg’s timing is tacti- 
cally correct—one hundred years after the first conference 
in St. Louis. 

The book serves a dual purpose: to give a detailed account 
of the life of Ozanam, historian, lawyer, litterateur, pro- 
fessor, author and man of charity; and to present in outline 
the origin and development of the Society. 

The historical backdrop of the narrative account is nine- 
teenth-century France, which of itself would make for inter- 
esting reading. The milieu loses nothing in interest by be- 
coming the setting for the struggles of the great Catholic 
scholar and apostle against the materialism of his age, and 
for the development of his historical scholarship and organ- 
ized Christian charity. 

Ozanam’s span of life saw the country going from Bona- 
partes to Bourbons and back again, with occasional revolu- 
tions to mark the change. As a student at the Sorbonne he 
repulsed professorial attacks on Christianity, wrote for 
L’Avenir and L’Univers, studied law, and at eighteen pub- 
lished a work, Réflexions sur la doctrine de Saint-Simon, 
which drew favorable comment from Lamartine, Chateau- 
briand and Lamennais. He dissociated himself from Lamen- 
nais shortly after the latter’s apostasy, frankly pitying him 
for his genius untempered by a salutary humility. He wrote, 
subsequently, in one of his letters: “Grace must guide us in 
the place of genius, which has failed us.” He passed brilliant 
examinations in law and literature, taught law for a time 
and finally, in an amazing examination to which he was able 
to give comparatively little preparation, won a professorship 
at the Sorbonne. 

It is interesting to note that during these student years of 
intense intellectual activity he was, with all else, establishing 
an organization of charity. His letters indicate that while 
still very young he began to look for that which could give 
his life the fulness it lacked. He found that fulness in work- 
ing for the spiritual and material happiness of others. Dur- 
ing vacations he journeyed through Europe assembling con- 
ferences or encouraging those in existence. 

Mr. Schimberg uses good judgment in letting Ozanam 
speak for himself, wherever possible, through the medium 
of his own letters. These manifest the man’s extraordinary 
character: for example, after Ozanam had been dissuaded 
by his confessor from entering the religious life, he debated 
within himself whether virginity were more perfect than 
marriage. Ozanam, however, bore no Calvinistic taint. He 
was, rather, a man conscious of a hierarchy of spiritual 
values, one who, in a naturalistic environment, was sensitive 
to the inspirations of God. 

Mr. Schimberg has improved since his earlier Larks of 
Umbria; the biographical technique that there protruded and 
distracted is here subdued. For example, in the former work 
his periodic harking back to the larks, though a pretty 
enough picture, was distracting. Here, as he did with 
Brother Juniper in the Larks of Umbria, he merely presents 
facts in clear, artful narration which, except in a very few 
mstances, maintains a high level of interest. 

Joun Bernarp SHANKS 
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by Robert F. Grewen, S.J. 


* 


This book by the director of the Jesuit Retreat House 
in Syracuse, N. Y., follows the traditional plan of 
The Spiritual Exercises of St. Ignatius. Father Grewen 
sketches the living God made Man, just as he appeared 
on earth, and then shows that man, no matter how 
earthly his everyday occupations, can fulfill his real 
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PRE-FASCIST ITALIAN POLITICS 


ITALIAN DEMOCRACY IN THE MAKING: THE POLITICAL 
ScENE IN THE GIOLITTIAN Era 1900-1914. By A.William 
Salomone. The University of Pennsylvania Press. $2.50 


THE ERA OF ITALIAN POLITICS dominated by Gio- 
vanni Giolitti has been subjected to bitter censure, chiefly 
by the Italians themselves. During that period, it has been 
charged, the parliamentary system of the country sank to its 
lowest level of inadequacy and corruption. Criticism directed 
against Giolitti himself has ranged from flat assertions that 
he was a “parliamentary dictator” and the “forerunner of 
Mussolini,” to the masterly understatement of Arturo Lab- 
riola that he “has been more abused than praised.” 

It is well, therefore, that the case for the defense should 
be presented in the dispassionate and balanced manner em- 
ployed in this volume. One may disagree with some of the 
author’s estimates without denying his scrupulous fairness. 

Professor Salomone’s reappraisal of Giolitti’s policies is 
preceded by a brief review of the political progress of Italy 
trom 1861 to 1900. The contributions of the Catholic agrarian 
reformers are discussed with objectivity and due sympathy. 
There is a keen analysis of the character of Italian Socialist 
parties, and a devastating exposure of the aberrations of the 
Nationalist followers of D’Annunzio and Corradini. 

On the main point of his study, Professor Salomone’s con- 
clusions are these: Giolitti, it must be admitted, employed 
undemocratic methods but, under the circumstances, such 
methods were the only ones he could have used. He felt that 
it was, under the special conditions of his time, wiser to 
secure a degree of democracy by authoritarian means, than 
to attempt the realization of more liberal ideals and get noth- 
ing. As Gaetano Salvemini says in the introductory essay to 
this book: “. . . Italian democracy was [during the Giolittian 
era] in the making. .. . [It] would have needed still another 
generation of trial and error before becoming not a ‘perfect 
democracy,’ but a ‘less imperfect democracy’” (p. xiv). 

Judged by this standard, Giolitti’s jugglings with majori- 
ties in the Chamber, and his various modes of exerting pres- 
sure in local elections, were necessary expedients for main- 
taining the fundamentals of democratic institutions in an 
early stage of Italy’s liberal evolution. This, of course, was 
not the democratic method but, thinks Professor Salomone, 
it was the only way of saving democracy. 

The argument is not new, even to Americans. We have 
heard it from the lips of John Adams and Alexander Hamil- 
ton. But, it would seem, the Jeffersonian thesis still holds 
true: “... the people [are] the safe, as they are the ultimate, 
guardians of their own liberty . Every government de- 
generates when trusted to the rulers of the people alone. . . .” 

We may admire the moral earnestness of the statesman 
who is determined to preserve democracy even if he must 
become a quasi-dictator to do so. The method, however, is 
highly dangerous; and statesmen—even the most morally 
earnest of them—have frequently failed to perceive the neces- 
sary limitations of the technique. In any case, it is difficult 
to see how a people can progress towards democracy in any 
other way than by being free. 

Giolitti did more than merely obliterate political parties; 
he obliterated all opposition. This—if we may venture to 
disagree with Professor Salvemini—did not happen in Eng- 
land or the United States whenever party lines in these coun- 
tries became blurred. At such periods there always remained 
in England and in the United States that essential element 
of the truly liberal state—a vigorous and constitutional op- 
position embodied in regional or legitimate interest groups. 
The neutralizing of such an opposition in Italy was the 
achievement of Giolitti and, we believe, his condemnation. 

The excellent bibliography completes this important and 
very competent study of pre-Fascist Italian political tech- 
nique. J. T. Durxin 


Tue Sprriruat Docrrine or FatHer Louris LALteE- 
MANT, S.J.; PRECEDED BY AN ACCOUNT OF HIS LIFE BY 
FaTHer C HAMPION, S.J. Edited by Alan G. McDougall. 
Westminster, Maryland, The Newman Book Shop. $3 
FATHER LOUIS LALLEMANT (1587-1635) was an 
exceptionally gifted director of souls and molder of men 
during a century when talent and grace along that line were 
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not uncommon in France. During his relatively short but 
intense life he did not publish the conferences of spiritual 
instructions. That task was performed almost sixty years 
after his death by Father Champion, who obtained the mate- 
rial from manuscript notes taken down at Lallemant’s con- 
ferences by two disciples, Fathers Rigoleuc and Surin. It is 
only fairness to Lallemant that we recall this origin of the 
Spiritual Doctrine when the sketchiness of certain chapters 
is inevitably noticed. 

Characteristic of the personal life and the teaching of 
Father Lallemant was his pronounced devotion to the Incar- 
nate Word and to the Holy Spirit acting within the soul. 
Recollection, contemplation and docility to grace were always 
cultivated by him in the midst of a busy life, and he would 
have others do the same as a necessary condition of spiritual 
perfection. It is not surprising, then, that the best portions 
of the book are those lengthy passages treating of the guid- 
ance of the Holy Spirit, of union with and imitation of Our 
Lord and of progress in the contemplative life. It is these 
portions of the compilation which have earned for it the 
reputation of a minor spiritual classic. 

The present edition comes at an opportune time when 
readable copies of older editions have almost disappeared 
from library shelves in this country. The typography and 
binding are quite satisfactory. Wiut1aM J. GrBBons 


BerorE THE SuN Goes Down. By Elizabeth Mitzger 
Howard. Doubleday and Co. $2.75. 


MANY READERS WILL PROBABLY wonder why this 
novel was awarded a prize before publication, though none, I 
dare say, will be surprised that MGM paid handsomely for 
screen rights. This is not said in complete condemnation of 
Mrs. Howard's first novel. Rather it is intended to subdue 


‘some of the hysteria which seems to hail its appearance. 


Elizabeth Howard has done for Willowspring what Edgar 
Lee Masters has done for Spoon River, what many another 
writer has done for the small-town drabness of almost isolated 
settlements. She has exposed unblushingly the sins that stalk 
on both sides of the track, the poverty that is shiftless, the 
wealth that is calculatingly charitable, the disease, the 
squalor, the prejudices, racial and religious—all those details 
that every author who has had a Main Street to write about 
has brought into his story. 

It would seem that practically every citizen of Willow- 
spring wanders into this story. Doctor Dan Field is the 
magnet that attracts them. Being the philanthropist of philan- 
thropists, he can break any and all social barriers. He is 
quite at home and very welcome at every hearth. Seeing life 
fully and seeing it whole make quite a philosopher of Doc 
Field. He is a sentimentalist who, if he had a greater moral 
sense, might have given more strength and purpose to this 
amorphous tale. 

Life in a small Pennsylvania town of the 1880’s may have 
been no better or worse than Mrs. Howard’s chronicle makes 
it. In any case, the story is written pretty much to pattern, 
and it has little or no novelty to rescue it from the category 
of threadbare themes. 

Mrs. Howard has a great zest for detail, an ability to 
create and sustain many characters, a facility for the piquant 
phrase, a fine power of dramatization. It is unfortunate that 
she did not find a better fable. JosepH R. N. MAXWELL 

















Joun Bernarp SHANKS, S.J., is completing his philo- 
sophical studies at Mount St. Michael’s, Spokane. 


Rev. J. T. Durxrn, S.J., is professor of history at George- 
town University and author of John Dooley: Confed- 
erate Soldier. He is at present working on another Civil 
War biography. 


The controversy (or shall we say complementary 
views?) about the reaction of priests to brethren of the 
extended palm, which this -veek rather presumptuously 
finds its way into the literary section, hereby stands ad- 
journed. Further views, if any, may be expressed in 
letters to the Editor. 





If burning ears 


mean someone is praising you, Monsignor 
Ronald Knox’s must be causing him some 
anxiety. His translation of the NEW TESTA- 
MENT ($3.00) has been called nearly every- 
thing good, from “delightful and sometimes 
breath-taking” (Father LeBuffe) to “an epoch- 
making event” (Ecclesiastical Review). “It re- 
moves the last excuse for not reading it” and 
“to do so will be an unforgettable experience” 
was not said about this book, oddly enough, but 
about F. J. Sheed’s translation of THE CON- 
FESSIONS OF ST. AUGUSTINE ($3.00). 
But we think it is equally true of either. 


ARY Perkins’ SPEAKING OF HOW 

TO PRAY ($2.75) might have been 
subtitled “How to be Fully Catholic and 
Still Get Your Work Done”—she writes with 
such understanding of how Mass, the Liturgy, 
and the Rosary fit into and complete our wor- 
ried lives. And whether you love the Rosary 
or only know you ought to, remember Maisie 
Ward’s THE SPLENDOR OF THE ROSARY 
($2.50). Among much else this has sixteen 
reproductions of pictures by Fra Angelico and 
a prayer for each mystery by Caryll House- 
lander. As America said: “It is a happy com- 
pany here assembled—Our Lady as hostess, 
Fra Angelico and Chesterton to introduce her 
to us.” Good company indeed and well worth 
joining. 


At your bookstore or 
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63 Fifth Avenue, New York 3 
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THEATRE 


MAINLY ABOUT TRAGEDY. For several days previous 
to this writing, the monitor of this column has been out in 
the Middle West on a one-stop lecture tour, and consequently 


is unable this week to submit a report on Jeb and other recent 


plays. 
But I did manage to get hold of a New York newspaper, 


and came across some opinions in a Sunday column on the 


theatre that got my dander up. I can’t mention the paper or 
the column by name, because in recent years a curious kind of 
journalistic ethics has grown up which prohibits a reviewer 
from criticizing the opinions of another reviewer, or at least, 
from ever, ever mentioning his name. 

According to the new critical ethic, a reviewer is supposed 
to limit his criticism to the merits of the production, with 
no comment on what he considers the errors of judgment or 
taste expressed by one or more of his fellow reviewers. The 
ethic has grown so strong that a reviewer who violates it is 
looked upon as less than a gentleman, comparable to an oaf 
who makes a habit of indelicately spitting on the carpet. It 
is a kind of club spirit among reviewers, respected so long 
that it is on the way to becoming a tradition. I like the old 
style of criticism better, when difference of opinion on the 
quality of a show led to violent argument and occasional fist 
fights. 

Sut I must get on with my effeminate disagreement with 
this anonymous colleague, caitiff that he has shown himself 
to be. 

Commenting on Antigone, the rascal says: “Ancient trag- 
edy and inevitable fate lose dignity when they are expressed 
in cafeteria terms.” That, in my opinion, is dramatic heresy. 
If I had encountered the same opinion in a fragment of 
Daniello, Minturno, or Julius Caesar Scaliger, or any other 
writer interpreting Aristotle too literally, I would think noth- 
ing of it. Coming after Brunetiére, Shaw and George Jean 
Nathan, it is critical nonsense. 

Tragedy has nothing to do with a man’s station in life or 
the way he talks. It has nothing to do with suffering in two 
acts and death in the third act. Tragedy is simply this: the 
earthly defeat of a noble soul. 

Antigone is not a tragedy because she is condemned to die. 
The story is tragic because her effort to defy the powers that 
were proved futile. The current production is a picture of 
idealism and cold logic in conflict. Idealism, representing 
normal human desire to think and act according to con- 
science, is defeated. Tragedy does not have to wear top 
hat, white tie and tails. Tragedy is just as impressive in 
overalls. Antigone is impressive in evening dress. 

THEOPHILUS LEwIs 


FILMS 


DRAGONWYCK. Anya Seton’s tale of dark, villainous 
deeds committed on the banks of the picturesque Hudson 
has been brought to the screen in a moderately satisfying 
production. Readers of the novel will remember the story of 
Miranda Wells, an animated, happy girl from a Connecticut 
farm, who comes to live with a wealthy relative in his palatial 
river estate, where mystery, murder and woe all rear their 
terrifying heads. Gene Tierney is cast as the luckless gir] 
who marries the pompous owner (Vincent Price) of Dragon- 
wyck when his first wife dies. Even the hushed tales of a 
ghost that haunts the house and the strange actions of the 
temperamental master of the place do not disturb the love- 
smitten heroine or quiet her desires for the luxuries this new 
life offers. It is only when she recognizes the true character 
of her husband, and his insane desire for an heir, that the 
difficulty of her position is finally revealed to Miranda. 
There are sequences depicting the beauties of the Hudson 
River mansion that are packed with eye-filling splendor, 
while the atmosphere of the drama does keep one anxious 
and alert; nevertheless the film loses momentum at times 
and proves somewhat of a disappointment. Gene Tierney is 
only a passable heroine, best in the lighter moments of the 
story, for she never succeeds in convincing that she is really 
ensnared in a web of death. Vincent Price is definitely a 
sinister, prideful creature as the patroon of the middle nine- 
teenth century, and he manages to suggest the disintegration, 
morally and physically, of a man without faith. Walter 
Huston, Spring Byington, Conny Marshall are other mem- 
bers of the cast. Adults are promised some excitement and 
some lovely photography in this somber story of the long 
ago. (Twentieth Century-Fox) 


CINDERELLA JONES. There is nothing that even sug- 
gests a fairy tale in this screwball farce about an addle- 
brained Miss Nobody who is in line to inherit $10 million if 
she marries a man with a high I. Q. Needless to say, insane 
situations pile up with possible husbands who present not an 
iota of intelligence, and the escapades that these prospects 
and the flighty heroine become involved in are far from 
funny. In one preposterous sequence the girl persuades the 
faculty of a men’s college—where she hopes to find her 
Romeo—to allow her to enter, lured on by the prospects of 
a gift laboratory when she comes into her fortune. Some 
music has been injected, even one elaborate musical se- 
quence, but this makes no impression. Joan Leslie, Robert 
Alda, S. Z. Sakall and Edward Everett Horton handle the 
top parts. Adults will find little to cheer about in this labored 
comedy. (Warner Brothers) Mary SHERIDAN 


PARADE 


THAT NO ONE can foresee the surprising eventualities 
that may derive from any happening was demonstrated by 
the week’s news. . . . In Michigan, a jaywalk led to orange 
blossoms. . . . Some months ago, a nurse began jaywalking 
in heavy traffic. A rookie policeman halted her, delivered a 
stern lecture. Her reply was blistering. Last week, they were 
married. ... Five years ago, a New England girl wrote her 
name and address on eggs she was packing in a poultry 
plant. Then, in the order named, she got married, got 
widowed, got a letter from an egg-eating man in Scotland. 
A few days ago, she got another husband, the Scot. . . .In 
Indiana, the grant of a loan developed along peculiar lines. 
. . . An Indianapolis real-estate dealer loaned money to a 
mortician. When the debt fell due, the mortician settled the 
‘only way he could, by handing over one hearse, six caskets. 
Now the real-estate dealer drives the hearse when making 
calls on prospects. . . . Kindness to a bird brought financial 
reward te a citizen of Kentucky. . . . For some weeks, this 
Kentackian fed crumbs daily to a certain robin. One day the 
robin alighted at its benefactor’s door with a dollar bill in 
its beak, dropped the bill, fluttered off. . . . In California, the 
clairvoyant trade badly fumbled the future potentialities of 
events. . . . Looking into a crystal ball, and speaking to one 
who seemed to be just another customer, a woman fortune- 
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teller exclaimed: “I see trouble ahead.” . . . “Correct,” re- 
plied the customer, “trouble for you. I’m a policewoman. 
Let’s get going.” . . . Asked by the judge in court if she 


could foretell the fine he was about to impose on her, the 
clairvoyant predicted: “Ten dollars.” . . . “Wrong,” replied 
the judge. “Fifty dollars.” . . . Separation from the crystal 
ball caused her miscalculation, the woman declared. 
Crystal balls cannot penetrate the unknown. .. . If they 
could, man would be able to foresee all the future conse- 
quences of every actien he took. . . . Since even the best 
things of life involve some sacrifices, some headaches, the 
result of foresight might be the slowing-down, even the ac- 
tual cessation, of human activity. . . . Policemen might prefer 
to let nurses jaywalk all over the street... . Borrowing mor- 
ticians would probably get the cold shoulder from real-estate 
men. . . . And in the more important phases of life, agonies 
of indecision might envelop mankind. . . . God wants man 
to succeed in the only important business of his life—the 
business of saving his soul, and if crystal balls that worked 
were necessary for this purpose He would make them work. 
. . . The fact that He conceals the future creates the pre- 
sumption that knowledge of it would be a hindrance rather 
than a help. . . . He gives all the knowledge and guidance 
necessary for our main task in life. Joun A. Toomey 
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ART 


ILLUSTRATION HAS BEEN a predominating factor in 
the more indigenous kind of American paintings. By this is 
meant canvases that are definitely illustrative in their pic- 
torial content. The dedication of Mount and his later fol- 
lowers to the American scene produced an illustrative art 
that partially relates to American life. The content is topical 
and indigenous but the artistic manner is reflective of Euro- 
pean trends. Even Winslow Homer, who eschewed European 
training and travel and sought to find his own direction 
by becoming a sort of recluse, did not escape this foreign 
influence. ; 

Some of this is evidenced in the current exhibition oi 
paintings, lithographs and drawings by George Bellows, at 
the Chicago Art Institute, which is destined to visit other 
galleries throughout the country. I only qualify this French 
influence on Bellows because he never became a thorough- 
going painter. That he labored at it is evident in every can- 
yas in this show, but his efforts seemed to result only in a 
laborious kind of carefulness. His detail and simplifications 
are often extremely interesting, and these, combined with the 
authenticity of his characterization of American types, give 
his painting its best qualities. His color tonality has an 
appliqué appearance, rather than one that is integral to his 
painting compositions, and the evident influence of Whistler, 
minus the delicate perception of that artist, did not profit him 
artistically. A more full-bodied painting manner would have 
better suited Bellows’ pictorial quality and temperament. His 
contemporaries, Glackens and John Sloan, were better en- 
dowed in this respect. 

Those paintings in the exhibit, such as the Sawdust Trail, 
which duplicate his lithographs of the same subject, suggest 
a possible lack of artistic clarity which may have vitiated his 
work. A lithograph, and a painting in oil or watercolor, 
require a fundamentally different approach and handling of 
the picture material. Bellows evidently regarded his litho- 
graph subjects as capable of duplication in oil, or vice versa, 
a fact which points to an incomplete sense of each medium. 

Yet there is interesting evidence that George Bellows, had 
his life been a longer one, might have achieved a personal, 
artistic style. His picture, The Crucifixion, demonstrates the 
beginning of a fresh approach. The simplifications usual to 
his work are here better developed and his picture organiza- 
tion more powerful. While the picture still shows traces of 
an illustrative emphasis, it successfully conveys the idea of 
the timelessness of the Sacrifice. And this has been achieved 
without recourse to such adventitious adjuncts as modern 
attire. Its symbolic quality, while tentative, is authentic and 
not unduly literalized. Most of ™ellows’ work leaves a feel- 
ing that he had still to cut through to the spiritual core of 
the life about him, if he was to depict more than its mere 
appearance. The Crucifixion demonstrates his potentialities 
in this direction. Barry ByRNE 


CORRESPONDENCE 


CATHOLICS IN COMMUNITY LIFE 


Epitor: I am taking the liberty of writing you of a matter 
of concern to me because I believe the question may ulti- 
mately be one of interest to many Catholic people, particu- 
larly those who live in small towns. 

From my acquaintance with Catholic theologians and their 
written and spoken words on the Faith, I have deduced that 
the position of the Catholic in American life is as follows: 
he should support the integrity of the Church, following her 
absolutes in matters of faith and morals, while acting in 
social life, apart from the constant tenets of the Faith, as a 
“man of good will.” The question which has come to mind 
and the ene which will sum up the more particular questions 
to follow is: “Are Catholics acting as men of good will ?” 

An awakened consciousness of the dangers of the time to 
youth has the well meaning citizens of many towns 
and small cities to feel obligated to pledge themselves to a 
program of wholesome recreation for the children, who might 
otherwise be tempted to fall into the unwholesome alternative 


activities which are all too available. This realization brings 
up controversial questions r ing the nature and organ- 
ization of such programs. Inherent in the resolution of these 
issues is the possibility of a return to religious group feeling 
which conscientious effort and the passage of time have con- 
siderably mitigated in the past decade or two. 

In a representative Eastern town or small city, it is prob- 
able that the following conditions exist: the population is 


about evenly divided as to religion; several organiza- 
tions could not be patronized and, 'y, successful; a 


large number of the Catholic population go to the public 
schools. This situation prompts my first question. Does the 
Church believe it possible or desirable that social segregation 
of the various religious groups in a town of this type should 
exist? 

It would be far easier for us as Catholics to solve our 
religious community problems if we lived in a 
religious society. The average American town, however, is 
not Evangeline’s Grand Pré. Business, education and nei 
borhood associations make a mixture inevitable. Segregation 
can have numerous repercussions. Acquaintance and friend- 
ship overlap religious and racial differences. Earnest citizens 
do not welcome the return to group feeling which is evident 
in many towns. Their attitude and that of any person who 
has recently been in the service is an impatience with the 
controversy. They have neither the energy nor the will to 
take up actively the attitudes of their respective groups, 
especially if they feel that the questions do not affect basic 
religious principles. 

Why cannot the Church assume a position of leadership 
in community life? 

A short time ago, a young woman of unquestioned Cath- 
olic integrity and education was assigned by the State to 
initiate programs of community education for the youth. Her 
greatest source of discouragement came from the refusal of 
Catholic authorities to participate, because of very vague 
fears. 

Church authorities feared that the youth would be suscepti- 
ble to the conception that one religion is as good as the next. 
It is perhaps the sad commentary of the time that the average 
young person is in a gathering for a good time, and is little 
disposed to concern himself with intellectual ideas. In his 
gregariousness he is willing to admit that one person is as 
good as the next. I have never had any indication that the 
Church has any quarrel with such an idea. I think it is, in 
fact, a basic Catholic tenet. Isn’t a youth more likely to be a 
fiery partisan of the creed in which he believes? It seems to 
me that rationalism is the affectation of the mature and tired 
mind. In spite of diverse associations, the religion of nearly 
all the boys and girls remains the same. For the later defec- 
tion of a few, are there not other factors that are more 
directly responsible ? 

Conscious of this reluctant attitude on the part of Church 
authorities, the civic-minded Catholic lives in an uneasy 
state, wondering whom he is unwittingly going to offend. 
Good Catholics don’t need leadership among themselves as 
much as they need it when they go forth in the heterogeneous 
America in which they live. Is not the Church showing a 
weakness in taking such an attitude? 

As a Catholic, my pride in my Faith prompts me to ask 
the Church, in turn, to trust me. I am not alone in that feel- 
ing. There is, to my mind, far greater chance of a Catholic 
losing his soul through being abandoned by the Church if he 
sets foot outside Her precincts, than if he ventured with Her 
help and guidance. For venture he must, sooner or later. The 
social environment of a community youth center is but the 
inauguration of a pattern of social life to come. This social 
intermingling of people has its difficulties for the Catholic, 
as the Church well knows, but is this problem to be solved by 
withdrawal, by prohibitions and by querulousness in matters 
that fail to imperil Her dogma? With the fine, fine line that 
exists today between faith and disillusion, the Church must 
be at the back of the individual who lives in a secularized 
society or, to that individual, the argument of liberalism pre- 
sented by non-Catholics will seem the more valid by contrast. 
I wonder if the Church may not lose more straying sheep by 
not sending the “Hound of Heaven” upon the various uneasy 
trails of beleaguered souls in this confused world? 


Address Withheld B. G. PARMELEE 
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$3 to $10 


Size 64 by 4—1248 pages 
At All Catholic Bookstores 


P. J. KENEDY & SONS, Publishers, NEW YORK 8, N. Y. 




















THE NEWMAN BOOKSHOP — Catholic B Booksellers 


Westminster, Md., and 826 Newto 

Cathelic and Secular Beeks ef All RT — , i. - 
Best Library Disceunts te All Cathelic Institutions. Secead hand 
Cathelic Beeks Beught and Seld. Cathelic Libraries Purchased ter 
Cash. Catelegucs issued monthly te Reverend Clergy sad Religious. 








HOLY BIBLE  ciatner’version 
1,300 pages. 14 colored maps. Family record. $2.75 to $12.58. 


AT ALL CATHOLIC BOOK STORES 


33 Barclay Street C.WILDERMANNCO. New York 8, N. Y. 
THE DOUAY BIBLE HOUSE 














NOTICES Rates Six Cents per Word 
Each Insertion . . . Payment with Order 





THINKER’S DIGEST—Exceptional, Enlarged. “Marriage 
Issue’—5 copies—ONE DOLLAR—while they last. Sample, 
35c. DALLAS, PENNSYLVANIA. 


ATTENTION PLEASE! Sister Peregrine, Blessed Imelda 
Convent, Catana, Puerto Rico, needs financial support. Con- 
vent and School all rotted. PLEASE, PLEASE HELP! 


CONVERT, EDITOR-WRITER, male, white, 45, formerly 
AP and US Govt.; knowledge Latin-American countries, 
peoples and languages, offers services editorial or advertising 
capacity on permanent basis around $5,000. Box 8, America, 
70 East 45tin St., N. Y. 17, N. Y 


MARIAN RESEARCH LIBRARY: Booklist containing 
4421 entries on our Blessed Mother now available at 50c. 
Marian Library, University of Dayton, Dayton 9, Ohio. 


MISSIONARY PRIEST, working alone in four counties, 
only 80 Catholics in population of 140,000, needs prayers and 
gifts to expand spiritual beachhead. Will you help? Rev. Louis 
R. Williamson, Hartsville, South Carolina. 


) JESUIT HOME MISSION—MY HOPE—a SCHOOL to 
plant the CATHOLIC TRADITION. Small contribuons 
are PRECIOUS and WELCOME. Rev. John A. Risacher. 
S.J., Hely Cross Mission, Durham, North Carolina. 


1 WILL SEARCH for out-of-print books you want but can’t 
locate. Catholic books a specialty. Edna M. Walter, 436 
Columbus Ave., Boston 16, Mass. 


WANTED trained case workers and working supervisor. 
Agency is expanding its family and child welfare services. 

supervision and adequate salary based on training 
and experience. Transportation paid to San Francisco. 
Write Catholic Social Services, #5 Market Street, San 
Francisco 3. 


IRISH Books, Belleek China, Linens, Cards ete. Write for 
Catalogue, Irish Industries Depot, _ 876 Lexington Ave. 
(Near 65th St.), New York 21, N. 


PRIESTS of Europe Need Clothing. Pascal sells materials 
by the yard for cassocks and suits. Also made-up cassocks for 
this purpose. Avail yourself ot this valuable service. Guaran- 
teed satistaction. Send for samples now! Victor Pascal, Clergy 
Tailor, 170 Fitth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 
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THE WORD 


BAUDELAIRE MADE a very acute observation when he 
said that the devil’s chief wile is to make us forget his exis- 
tence. For then he can work with the secrecy of a sapper, 
undermining our spiritual defenses, justifying our vices, per- 
verting our virtues. He is too shrewd an adversary to tempt 
us to grossness if we are at all spiritually refined, but he 
would help us achieve angelic chastity if thereby he could 
delude us into diabolic pride. 

He is a tenacious enemy, a master tactician, implacably 
cruel. We should not think of him as the somber and ma- 
jestic exile of Vondel or Milton, the smoke-haloed Mephis- 
tophelian dandy, the bogeyman of Irving, the amiable gam- 
bler of Benét or the laughable strategist of C. S. Lewis. Job 
and Saint John reveal him to us more accurately than does 
William Blake. He is a loathsome rebel with a distorted, 
angelic intellect, hating God and God’s children. 

All this appears in the temptation of Christ, the Gospel 
for the First Sunday of Lent. After a forty-day vigil of fast 
and prayer which was to inaugurate His public life, Christ 
was hungry. The devil, who always attacks when and where 
a man is weakest, moved on Christ then to discover His real 
identity and purposes. The sequel, as Augustine remarks, is 
a study in the psychology of temptation and a Divine exam- 
ple of how to parry the thrusts of a fearsome, able foe. 

Christ repudiated the suggestion of miraculous food with 
a text from Deuteronomy, but Satan is not easily routed. 
The sensual appeal of food did not upset Christ’s spiritual 
balance; maybe, Satan reasons, the intoxication of the im- 
agination will do so. In the first rebuff Christ had relied on 
Providence; in the second assault the devil tries to bloat that 
confidence into presumption. Our Lord had quoted Holy 
Writ; the devil, too, for his own dark purposes cites 
Scripture. 

So he proposes that Christ hurl Himself from the towering 
temple into the gorge below, depending on God’s protection 
as promised in the ninetieth Psalm. Again, with a text from 
Deuteronomy, Christ repulses the Satanic suggestion. Satan, 
though baffled, is not routed. Often before he had confused 
men by exciting in them the itch of avarice, the lust of 
having. Possibly the same ambush will trip this Man. He 
therefore shows Christ a vision of the world’s splendors and, 
“father of lies” that he is (John 8:44), promises all of 
them to Him if He will adore the tempter. There Satan 
stood in all his naked foulness. This pseudo-god who had 
said: “I will be like the most High” (Isa. 14:14) must have 
burned with frustration when Christ reminded him: “The 
Lord thy God shalt thou adore and Him only shalt thou 
serve” (Deut. 6:13). Precisely because he would not serve, 
Lucifer had been cast down to Hell. 

Though we, in the smugness of mediocrity and tepidity, 
may dismiss the devil, the Saints never made that mistake. 
Teresa of Avila had many a vigorous bout with him, as is 
evident from her Life; and her letters to Don Lorenzo de 
Cepada forever admonish him: “Remember all the devils are 
making war against us and we must look for protection to 
God alone.” Catherine of Siena knew and hated Satan. 
Ignatius’ classic description of the evil chieftain sending 
minions abroad to seduce man down the winding paths of 
riches, honor and pride is solidly founded in the Sermon on 
the Mount. Long ago Chrysostom warned: “If you single 
out ... the most savage beasts . . . you will find them tame 
and humane in comparison, such rage does he [Satan] 
breathe when he attacks our souls.” There is an echo there 
of Peter’s exhortation: “. . . your adversary, the devil, as 
a roaring lion goes about seeking someone to devour. Resist 
him, steadfast in the faith” (1 Pet. 5:8-9). 

That steadfast faith is the impenetrable armor against 
Satan, “the armor of justice” which Paul mentions in the 
Epistle of the Mass. One so accoutered, one close to Christ, 
is safe. The devil was no match for the gentle Stanislaus or 
the Curé d’Ars. Our Lord defeated him on the mount of 
temptation and, on the mount of crucifixion, broke his power 
forever. The strength of Christ (which is omnipotence ) is 
ours for the asking (Luke 11:9). Lent is a time of special 
grace, of penitential striving and Divine generosity; hence 
the timeliness of Paul’s plea in the Epistle “not to receive 
the grace of God in vain.” Wittiam A. DonacHy 
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SIENA HEIGHTS 
COLLEGE 


ADRIAN, MICHIGAN 
A CATHOLIC COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 


Fully Aooredited. Conducted by Sisters of St. “> 
Bachelor Degrees in Arts, Science, Philosophy, 

Home Economics, Commercial Education; Teacher Tae 
ing, Dramatics, Pre-Legal and Pre-Medical Courses. 
Twe-Year Terminal Course in Secretarial Work. 
Exceptional Opportunities in Art. 

e 
Beautifel Buildings. Interesting Campus Life. 

Fer further information Address the Dean 























GOOD COUNSEL COLLEGE 
WHITE PLAINS, Westchester County, NEW YORE 
Conducted by the Sisters ef the Divine Compassics 
FULLY ACCREDITED 
Standard Courses in Arts and Sciences, pre-medical 
journalism, teacher training, secretarial studies, 
library science, fine arts. 


FORTY MINUTES FROM NEW YORK 
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TRINITY COLLEGE wasninerton, po. c. 


Aw Institution for the Higher Education of Women 


Cenducted by The Sisters of Notre Dame of Namur 
For Particulars Address the Secretary of the College 








Regis College, Weston, Massachusetts 


Conducted by Sisters of St. Joseph — Offering A.B. and B.S. dogrese 
essional 


Seoncaies, for Social Service and Pre-Medical are offered. 





For Catalogue, Address The Registrar 








ROSEMONT COLLEGE, ROSEMONT, PENNSYLVANIA 


A Cathelic College for Women conducted by the religious of the 
Seciety of the Holy Child Jesus. Accredited by the Association of 
American Universities. On the main line P.R.R., 11 miles from Phile- 
delphia. Address Registrar for information. Telephone Bryn Mawr 4514. 














NAZARETH COLLEGE 


ROCHESTER 10, N. Y. 


Conducted by the Sisters of St. Joseph 
Courses leading to A.B. and B.S. degrees. Liberal 
Arts, Science, Rau and Dramatics, Social Service, 
Teacher Techie "c Commerce, Fine Arts, Public 
School Art, Public School Music, Premedical, Nurs- 
ing, U.S. Cadet Nursing. College fully accredited 
by State and by National Board. 
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College of Mount Saint Vincent 
Mount Saint Vincent-on-Hudson, New York 63, N. Y. 
Conducted by the Sisters of Charity 


OFFERS A.B. AND B.S. rege 


Liberal Arts, Nursing, Commerce ey 
Accredited by the Association of American U 
Campus bordering Hudson _ 
One-half hour from Grand Central Station, New Yerk City 
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COLLEGE OF SAINT TERESA | 
WINONA, MINNESOTA 
For the Higher Education of Catholic Women 


Holds membership in the North Central Association of a neane, 
—_—~ by the Association of American eo Registered 
for Teacher's License | by New York Board of Regents. Degree of 
Bacheler of Arts, of S ef Sci in Nure- 
ing. A standardizing Conservatory of Music is maintained in connec- 
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COLLEGE OF NOTRE DAME OF MARYLAND 
North Charles Street, Baltimore, Maryland 
An Accredited Catholic Institution for the Higher Edu- 
cation of Women Conducted by the School Sisters 
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Conducted by the Religious of the Sacred Heart of M 
Accredited. Liberal Arts. Confers A.B., B.S. degrees. Pre‘Medioa 
a Home Economics, Art, Music, Pedagogy, 
matics. Directed field trips in all ‘~ 4 ee 
EXTENSIONS: 1027 Fifth Avenue, New York ¥.3 [ City, 


Canada; Paris and Rome. Address 7 BA, 
MARYMOUNT_ PREPARATORY SCHOOLS: Wilses pes. 
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An accredited Catholic Institution for Women. Sisters of Providence 

of St. Mary-of-the-Woods. Resident and Day Students. Two yea: 

transfer course in Liberal Arts. Terminal courses in Home Crafts, 
Secretarial Science, General, Fine Arts. 


SEMINARY—Feer Year Colle Pvageratosy 
Desbless Hali—Grader 1 te 8. Address: The Secretary 





Immacuiata Junior College, Washington 16, D. C. 








THE HOME MISSIONERS 
OF AMERICA 
Established to carry the Faith to THE THOUSAND 
COUNTIES OF NO PRIEST LAND, U. S. A., and 
to THE HUNDRED MILLION NON-CATHOLICS 
OF AMERICA, solicit correspondence with those con- 
sidering the 


"MISSIONARY PRIESTHOOD 
BROTHERHOOD 
SISTERHOOD 


Booklet On Request 
Very Rev. W. Howard Bishop, Glendale, Ohio 














Practical and Inspirational 





BOOKS FOR LENTEN READING 





1. THE GREAT FRIEND: 2. THEY 
FREDERICK KNEW - 
OZANAM CHRIST 





A. P. SCHIMBERG Rev. F. J. MUELLER 
The story of Frederick Ozanam, prime mover Sixteen appealingly lifelike sketches of New Testa- 
in the foundation of the Society of St. Vin- ment characters: Luke, John Mark, Timothy, Titus, 
cent de Paul, professor at the Sorbonne, and Barnabas, Stephen, the Rich Young Man, the 
one of the greatest of modern lay Catholics. Blind Beggar, the Centurion Cornelius, Pilate, 
An appealing biography, easily read. Annas and Caiphas, Herod, Martha, Mary Mag- 
$2.50 dalene, John the Baptist, and St. Joseph. 





$2.00 


3. THE WOOL MERCHANT 4. THE 
OF SEGOVIA GOLDEN YEARS 


MABEL FARNUM A Wife, Mother, and Apostle of Christian Charity 
; d 
The life of St. Alphonsus Rodriguez, a model for those who ws 
must seek sanctity in the midst of everyday activity. JOSEPH HUSSLEIN, S.J. 
$2.00 A deep penetration into the life of the Holy 
Family, interpreting their thoughts and sentiments. 
$1.75 + 








5. PERSONALITY . 6. T00 
AND SMALL 


SUCCESSFUL LIVING A WORLD 


JAMES A. MAGNER THEODORE MAYNARD 
A “key to happiness" is this practical, straight- The story of the little Italian-American nun, Mother 
forward, workable guide to truly successful liv- Francesca Cabrini, who became America's first saint. 
ing. Will prove most serviceable for the every- $2.50 
day Christian. 
$2.75 





7. THIS 8. NOW 
BREAD AND FOREVER 


ROSEMARY BUCHANAN MARY V. JORDAN 


The simple, human story of conversion told from the “other side A gripping tale of conflict between man and wife, depicting ls t] 
atheism versus Christian precepts. 


of the fence.” 
$2.50 $2.00 


' eee nee . 
| BRUCE-MILWAUKEE: Please send me the books whose | Sign 
| numbers I have encircled below: | a THE DIVINE 
foe wereraae ae PURSUIT 
RACHEL MARIA 
6 , 8 ? The fog ~ : ag age a thrillingly portrays the -— 
it ¢ ivi + . 
l ie pursuit of the Divine Hunter of souls asi k CATH 
7 ADpRESS : : AT YOUR BOOKSTORE 
| City ZONE I o-ta  ala ncaSasciti | THE BRUCE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
L i 103 Montgomery Bidg. © Milwaukee 1, Wis. 
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